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Burroughs Business Machines 


Belong in Your Classrooms... 


When you choose Burroughs adding machines, calculators, and other types 
of Burroughs business machines, you get the most modern, efficient, and 
practical teaching aids available . . . you give your students the advantage 
of learning how to apply modern business methods on the kind of machines 
they will find when they enter the business world. 


Burroughs business machines are good “teachers” for the same reasons they 
are preferred by businessmen all over the world. They are fast, accurate, 
and extremely easy to operate. They are ruggedly built to take the wear 
and tear of daily classroom practice—and require little maintenance. 


Naturally, you want the best instruction you can get for the young people 
in your charge—so it pays to be particular with the tools of business educa- 
tion. That’s why Burroughs business machines belong in your classrooms. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 
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Why you should choose Royal Electric... 





Royal Electric has the same built-in quality and time- 
saving features as Royal Standard, plus electric power. 


And remember that Royal Standard is preferred 2% to 1 
over any other make by girls who type. That’s according 
to surveys. 


With Royal Electric there is less operator fatigue. 

The operator herself turns out more work per day and 
turns out better work. ‘“‘Relaxed’’ typing is encouraged. 
Is it any wonder that the business world is turning 
more and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? 


You want to prepare your pupils to meet this 
business trend. You want to give them instruction on 
Royal Electric, the business world’s favorite Royal 
Standard wth power added. 


j ey: 





: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. A9 
: Pa 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a classroom demonstration of 
the Royal Electric, without obligation. 





STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
NAME 


Made by the world’s largest : mein 
manufacturer of typewriters {ADDRESS 
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The smooth, rhythmic stroke of the oarsman pulls a 
shell through the water with amazing speed. 

Now Rhythm-add harnesses rhythm to make the adding 
machine operator faster! Discovered and developed by 











TE OS a a a eee 





Monroe, this revolutionary new technique trains the 
operator to read figures faster, more accurately, depress 
more keys at a single stroke. And with sensational 
results! Rhythm-add-trained operators in several 

of our larger financial institutions and schools increased 
their adding speeds by as much as 160% after 

only a few hours instruction! 


Teach your students this amazing method of the future. 








Monroe will give you Rhythm-add training 
a PS without cost or obligation. To learn how, write today PUBL 
to Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


CONTI 


SUBSC 


Current 
M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. GENERAL OFFICES. ORANGE, N. J. — —— 
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Combining The Business School Journal and The Journal of Commercial Education 
AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
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PREPARING BUSINESS STUDENTS TO MEET OFFICE PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


A new series of the National Business Entrance Tests is being used this spring by approve: test- 
ing centers in various parts of this country.'. There will be several thousands of secondary- school 
and college graduates who will be taking these office-production tests to determine their competencies 
for beginning employment in bookkeeping, general clerical, machine calculation, stenographic, and 
typewriting work, along with a test in business funadamentals and general information. 

Last year a selected group of 4,596 persons from secondary schools and colleges took another 
series of these office-production tests for beginning workers. Of this number 56 percent passed, 
The minimum competency standards of satisfactory office production were determined for the ciffer- 
ent tests by a committee of well-qualified office managers and school representatives. 

When it is recalled that this office testing program is fifteen years old and is a cooperative effort 
of professional organizations of office managers and business teachers, one might reasonably expect 
that by now a selected group of at least 15,000 office-trained graduates would be taking these tests 
this spring and at least 90 percent of them would be passed. And yet we can be sure that we shall 
be far from reaching either of these goals of plausible expectation. Why not? Of a great many 
reasons that could be offered, we wish to mention two that seem to us to be especially basic. 

Reason No. 1. Lack of a real working relationship between business and school groups. Among 
the more than 20,000 secondary schools and colleges that probably offer business training subjects for 
office employment, it most likely would be a very difficult task to find as many as 50 school-business 
communities that have a well-organized business advisory council of office and school representatives 
who .meet regularly to study together office-training and office-production problems. The organization 
and efficient operation of such a business advisory council are the main responsibility of the local 
business educator, and hence he should assume the leadership. While business educators are active 
in many NOMA chapters, we have relatively few business advisory councils even in the centers 
where active NOMA chapters exist. 

Such a business advisory council, or an equivalent kind of organization, is a must in each sizeable 
school-business community if it is to have and to maintain realistic office-training standards in re- 
lation to realistic office employment standards both as to rate of production and quality of office 
work and as to personal qualities of the workers themselves. The National Business Entrance Tests, 
as measures of competency for beginning office workers, should prove to be very useful to such a 
business advisory council in its cooperative studies to improve office training and office production. 
Moreover, out of such studies should also result improvement of the tests themselves. 

Reason No, 2. Lack of development of cooperative part-time office-training programs. The form- 
er Federal Board for Vocational Education, now a part of the United States Office of [Fducation, 
promoted the organization of cooperative part-time work in office training more than thirty years ago. 
During all this time federal Smith-Hughes money could be used under certain requirements to de- 
velop this kind of most desirable vocational business education. Many of the states have so used 
some of this money, especially in recent years. But in the nation, in general, progress in the estab- 
lishment of these cooperative part-time programs in office training has been disappointingly slow. 
For the school year 1948-49, for example, only 21,452 students are reported as enrolled in_ such 
programs of secondary schools of this entire country. This number represented three-tenths of one 
percent of the total school subject enrollment. At the same time there were 108,201 students enrolled 
in office practice, 128,851 in Shorthand ITI, and 73,838 in Bookkeeping II and ITI.? Hence there was 
apparent need for considerable expansion of provision for cooperative part-time work. Moreover 
a great advantage of having such. a program would be a guidance emphasis on the selection of em 
ployable young people for the advanced courses, because for only such persons could part-time ent 
ployment opportunities be obtained. Again, the National Business Entrance Tests should prove 10 
be very helpful in the selection of employable candidates for office work in cooperative classes 
supplemented by other kinds of information and including measurement of personal qualities ané 
attitudes. 


1 For information about these tests, write to UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, National Office Management Association 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania P Z a =" 

2 Biennial Survey of the United States, 1948-50, Chapter 5, ‘Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Subjects,” pp. 37-8. Wash 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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n entirely new concept of dictating machine, 
made possible by electronics and plastics, has revo- 
lutionized office dictating methods. 

The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has changed 
everyone's ideas about dictating machines by sweep- 
ing aside all the old objections to their use. With its 
universal appeal, the TIME-MASTER has become the 
most successful dictating machine in history. 

TIME-MASTER electronic recording provides radio- 
clear reproduction of every dictated syllable. Its sim- 
plicity of operation, its portability and versatility 
have created a new dimension of usefulness for the 
TIME-MASTER in the dictating world. 

The new plastic Dictabelt, an unbreakable and 
single-use record, ends forever the bother and ex- 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
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pense associated with older, more conventional dic- 
tating media. 

The tiny Magic Ear listening device that fits as 
easily as an earring has brought new comfort to 
machine transcription. 

Today’s completely trained secretary is expected 
to be proficient in machine transcription. Write for 
full details of Dictaphone’s complete training course 
in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DictapuonE Corp., Dept. JB42 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 





School 





Street Address 





City & Zone State 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


— 





PERSONAL 
TRAITS 


WORK- 
EXPERIENCE 
AND CREDIT 


Once more it is alleged that in “90 per cent of the cases of dismissal studied” the worker lost his 
job because of faulty traits.._ I wonder how the cases were selected. Also how the exact reason for 
firing was determined. Brewer years ago said 65 per cent. Now it’s up to 90 per cent. Under- 
standable, of course, because it also is alleged that no employer will fire any office worker for in- 
competence—he merely hires a couple more incompetents. Only when one becomes too obstreperous 
to manage does firing follow. Time was when an office worker did his job, or else! “Now,” goes 
on the employer referred to, “business can’t afford to cast aside employees because of shoricom- 
ings.” That comment seems to run counter to this one: “It is necessary for your graduates to possess 
professional competency in the manipulative skills.” Why is it, if firings don’t result from lack 
of them? And they don’t if 90 per cent of firings are due to defective personal traits. Any business 
teacher knows that more than 10 per cent of his students will go out far short of “professional 
competency.” 

Here’s another one from a personnel man: “Many of your girls come in to apply for a job and 
say ‘I don’t like shorthand’.” How things have changed! A girl not wanting to be a “secretary”! 
Almost unbelievable. Perhaps that, instead of too many stenographic jobs, accounts for the dearth 
of stenographers. Get busy, you thesis researchers, and find out why girls shy at a “secretarial” 
job. Have the bosses quit marrying their secretaries! 

“Tf they don’t like . . . shorthand, they should concentrate on being the best typist they possibly can 
be,” our employer goes on to advise. The typist has come a long way in recent years. 

At the conference from the report of which the above items were chosen the teachers distinguished 
themselves by being more constructive and realistic about the matter of personality development than 
could be said of any other group I have ever heard discuss this subject. Read what they say, ponder 
it well, and practice what they preach. Here’s a sample: “We have never thought that the orien- 
tation course or any personal development course would get the desired result. The trait develop- 
ment program must be emphasized and underscored in every classroom, in every subject.” That 
sums it all up. No more need be said. But read the complete comment of the private school rep- 
resentative at that St. Louis conference. Then resolve to adopt her suggestions, or to redouble your 
effort to carry them out if you are already teaching in harmony with them. 


1 Speaker at a St. Louis conference. Balance Sheet, February, 1952, page 253. 


It has been some time since I have had occasion to defend cooperative vocational business train- 
ing. In fact I assumed that the arguments for part-time training had become quite generally accepted. 
True, business teachers have been slow to organize such training, and some have given it up. But 
that is inevitable where any procedure involves more work and careful planning than does the tradi- 
tional classroom type of teaching. In part-time training employers and employees have to participate. 
To keep them interested and fully cooperative is not always easy. It is hard enough to keep teachers 
sold on any plan that calls for activity outside the classroom. Yet never in my day, except possibly 
in the boom days of the 1920's, have employment conditions been so favorable to part-time training. 
In fact never has it been so necessary for employers to grasp at any plan that makes available to 
them office or store workers. 

But it isn’t the favorable or unfavorable factors for developing part-time courses that I am con- 
cerned with here. It is with the validity of a fundamental principle underlying this form of training 
—that school credit for occupational experience is earned if such experience contributes to the achieve- 
ment of an important goal of such training, which goal is occupational competence up to the point 
reasonably demanded of beginners. 

I had assumed that this principle had been generally accepted, and that no leader in the field of 
distributive education would question it. Yet now comes along one such with arguments against it, 
arguments which I cannot let pass even though a good friend of mine is responsible for them.’ 
Here they are, summarized: (1) College academic credit should be reserved for academic work. 





1“Academic Credit for Retail Store Work Experience,” Journal of Business Education, February, 1952, p. 250. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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THE SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD 


Jack Brown 


Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 
Wilmington, California 





“Why hasn't the Simplified Keyboard been adopted? ... Schools do not 
teach typewriting by using the Simplified Keyboard because graduating students 


would not find machines available. 


Business offices do not have the Simplified 


Keyboard because ... there are no operators . .. Typewriting companies do 
not equip typewriters with the SK because no one knows how to use it." 





HE real solution to making the 
teaching and learning of type- 
writing Dvorak Type- 
writer Keyboard. The originator, 
spent a number of 


easy is the 
August Dvorak, 
years of research with the typewriter. 
His research was sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
through the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. He 
was at the time Director of Research, 
University of Washington. In World 
War II, he was Commander, U. S. 
N. R., and used this “Simplified Key- 
board,” with great 
success to teach typewriting. 

The present Standard Keyboard 
owes its origin to the original in- 
ventors of the typewriter, three gen- 
Glidden, and 
who made no scientific study 


as it was called, 


tlemen named Sholes, 
Soule, 
relative to the keyboard arrangement. 
It was merely patterned after the dis- 
tribution of letters in a printer’s case 
for hand-set type. Later, this pattern 
was modified to overcome mechanical 
key interference due to the crude and 
typewriters 


mechanically imperfect 


of that day. 
Simplified vs. Standard 
The arrangement of the Simplified 
Keyboard was designed on the basis 
of scientific data relative to the fre- 


quency of use of different letters, and 
of different two, three, four, 
letter sequences. 

With the Standard Keyboard, 
left hand is overloaded as it strikes 
57 per cent of the characters of or- 


dinary copy. The right hand, and 
most individuals are right-handed, 
only performs 43 per cent. The 


Simplified Keyboard has a rearrange- 
ment that the 
right hand does 56 per cent of the 
work while the left hand’s share is 
only 44 per cent. 

The home row is a misnomer 
the present standard keyboard for 
only 32 per cent of the typing is 
done on this bank of With 
the Dvorak Keyboard the situation is 
different as it allows for 70 per cent, 
addition all the 


of the keyboard so 


for 


keys. 


and in contains 
vowels. 

The present keyboard does not in- 
dicate that any particular study was 
responsible for the location of the 
The Simplified Keyboard 
has rearranged those also. 


numbers. 


Retraining Factor 
Some business firms stopped office 
typing for two weeks. Three hours 
of practice was then given each typist, 
one and one-half hours in the morn- 
ing and one and one-half hours in 


and five 


the 


the afternoon on the Simplified Key. 
board.’ This was followed by one 
and one-half hours training for eight 
weeks. The employees were able to 
return to their old jobs at 50-60 per 


cent of former production, after only 
two weeks of training.’ 
Naturally, cost is a very important 


factor in a_ retraining 
However, few important 
ments have ever been made available 
at so little cost. 
panies will furnish new typewriters 
with the new keyboards at no extra 
cost. Present old keyboard 
chines be converted to 


program, 
improve- 


Typewriter com- 


ma- 
may the 
Dvorak Simplified Keyboard in local 
typewriter shops by changing the key 
cards or keys, and removing 
soldering the type heads on typebars 
to correspond to the changed key- 
oard arrangement. This cost ranges 
from $8 to $15 depending on make 
and type of machine. Or old key- 
boards may be converted by sending 
the machine back to the factory for 
the 


and re- 


job.” 


Vicious Circle 


Why hasn’t the Simplified Key- 
board been adopted? There are three 
hurdles or obstacles which must be 
overcome. First, schools do not teach 
using the Simplified 
students 
available. 


typewriting by 
Keyboard for 
would not find machines 
Second, business offices do not have 
typewriters with the Simplified Key- 
board because no one is qualified to 
operate this new keyboard. Third, 
typewriting companies do not equip 
typewriters with the Simplified Key- 
board for no one knows how to use it. 


graduating 


IN. L. Merrick, 
Operators for Dvorak Keyboard,” 
ness, 10:23-4 Janu ary, 1940. 

2D. N. Lott, “$14,172 Saved in Eight Months 
with Dvorak Typewriter Keyboard,” The Office 
Economist, 28: 9, Quarterly, No. 4, 1946. 


(Continued on page 332) 
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American Bust- 
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THE RHYTHMIC KEYBOARD 


W. C. Maxwell 


Charron-Williams Commercial College 
Miami, Florida 





“As the adoption of a new typewriting keyboard has become a potentiality, 
| wish to present this information toward the best possible arrangement... | 
doubt whether any one person can rightly weigh all of the factors in each in- 
stance to produce the perfect keyboard."—W. C. Maxwell 





HE essence of a _ perfectly ar- 

ranged typewriter keyboard com- 
prises those characteristics which 
afford a maximum amount of 
rhythm; that is, a rhythmic-move- 
ment-producing setting. Considera- 
tion should be given to two major 
steps necessary in planning a key- 
board with a rhythmic setting : name- 
ly, determining which letters should 
be assigned to the left hand and 
which to the right hand, and estab- 
lishing the most satisfactory location 
for each character. 


Synchronized Hand Movements 

Determining the letters to be con- 
trolled by the right hand and _ the 
left hand should be done with care 
in order to produce a maximum num- 
ber of words which may be typed 
with balanced or synchronized hand 
movements, especially words having 
high frequency. Words are classified 
as having balanced word patterns as 
for example, the word “right” on 
the Standard Keyboard; it requires 
the alternate use of the hands. 

A marked advantage will be gained 
by rearranging the keyboard if the 
placement of each letter of the alpha- 
bet, each numeral, and each special 
character is carefully and soundly 
judged by weighing the controlling 
factors in each instance. Three dis- 
tinct factors are to be considered in 
determining the location for each 
character: (1) type of movement, 
(2) letter frequency, and (3) in- 
dividual finger strength and ability. 

In general, the most frequently 
used letters should be placed on the 
“home row” and on the row imme- 
diately above, where they may be 
controlled by the first and second or 
strongest fingers. Letters of second- 

‘ 
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ary frequency should be placed on 
the “home row” and on the row im- 
mediately above, where they may be 
controlled by the third and fourth or 
weakest fingers. The least frequent- 
ly used letters should be arranged on 
the bottom row, after due considera- 
tion has been given to the dexterity 
of the controlling fingers. 


Synchronized Finger Movements 

The letters in each row should be 
arranged so that a maximum num- 
ber of words may be typed with syn- 
chronized finger movements, espe- 
cially words having high frequency. 
Words are classified as having semi- 
balanced word patterns; for exam- 
ple, when the Standard Keyboard is 
in the word 
finger 


used, the letters “ar” 
“arid” afford synchronized 
movements. 

These synchronized hand and fin- 
ger movements are the most desir- 
able stroking movements common to 
typewriting, especially when they are 
controlled by the strongest fingers. 


Duplicate Finger Stroking 

Words which require repeated 
stroking with the same finger, on 
either the same key or different keys, 
are classified as having miscellaneous 
word patterns; for example, the let- 
ters “fr” in the word “from” are 
typed by successive stroking with the 
same finger when the Standard Key- 
board is used. 

While duplicate finger stroking 
cannot be avoided in typing words 
with double letters, the letters in each 
row should be arranged to eliminate, 
as far as possible, successive strok- 
ing with the same finger when typ- 
ing other than double letters. It is 
sometimes advisable to disregard the 
possibility of successive finger strok- 


ing when the strongest fingers are 
involved, preferably where at least 
one of the letters is of low frequency 
or when the particular letter com- 
bination is of low frequency. Suc- 
cessive use of the least dexterous fin- 
gers tends to disturb the rhythmic- 
movement-producing setting, espe- 
cially with the novice typist. 


Movement-types 
Four general movements are re- 
quired in typing words; namely, in- 
ward and outward rolling hand move- 
ments, upward and backward finger 
reaches. These have a 
distinctive rhythmic value affecting 
one’s rate and ease in typing and 
one’s ability to type with greater con- 
tinuity and smoothness (with rhy- 
thm), especially when the keys are 
controlled by the strongest fingers. 
On the Standard Keyboard an in- 
ward roll, such as is made in typing 
the letters “pu” in the word “put,” 
or an outward roll, such as is made 
in typing the letters “fa” in the word 
“fan,” may be accompanied by syn- 
chronized finger stroking movements. 


movements 


Excessive stroking with the weak- 
est fingers (3d and 4th fingers), es- 
pecially where finger reaches are 
required on high frequency letters, 
continues to hinder the beginning 
typist long after he is familiar with 
the keyboard. 

Successive movements made with 
the same finger to stroke different 
keys and successive movements made 
with the same finger to stroke the 
same key, rank in the order named, 
as the chief handicaps affecting the 
expert’s stroking rate. 

The 5,000 most-used words contain 
two-letter combinations classified as 
balanced, semi-balanced, and miscel- 
laneous patterns in the following ap- 
proximate proportions when the 
Standard Keyboard is used: 

1. Balanced hand movements for- 
ty-seven per cent. 

_ 2. Inward rolling hand movements 
twenty-two and two-tenths per cent. 

3. Outward rolling hand move- 
ments eighteen and six-tenths per 
cent. 

4. Repetitious stroking with the 
same finger, but not on the same key 
nine per cent. 
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5. Repetitious stroking with the 
same finger on the same key three 
and two-tenths per cent. 

Therefore, the synchronized hand 
and finger movements afforded by 
the Standard Keyboard account for 
approximately eighty-eight per cent 
of the stroking movements used i 
typing straight copy, which makes it 
evident that the most worthwhile ad- 
vantage may be had by assigning the 
maximum amount of work to the 
strongest fingers, while permitting a 
negligible amount of repetitious fin- 
ger stroking. 


Hand Load 

The significance given the question 
of unequal hand load appears to be 
slightly over-emphasized. Typing fa- 
tigue plagues the beginning and the 
mediocre typist when they are con- 
fronted with conditions which make 
it difficult for them to relax, espe- 
cially excessive use of the weakest 
fingers. The effect of these condi- 
tions seems to lessen as the typist ad- 
vances to the expert typing level. 


Finger Load 

The individual finger load, how- 
ever, should be given careful con- 
sideration, since equal dexterity for 
all of the fingers is never attained. 
Rather than attempt equal develop- 
ment of the fingers, the dexterity of 
the individual fingers should be rec- 
ognized and the letters of high, medi- 
um, and low frequency considered 
for placement accordingly. 

The first fingers with their high 
degree of mobility each control six 
alphabetic keys. For the most part, 
these fingers have been assigned high 
frequency letters, especially the home 
row keys and the keys requiring up- 


ward reaches. The second fingers 
compare favorably in control and 
strength, but lack mobility when 


compared with the first fingers. Each 
of the second fingers may well con- 
trol two highly frequent letters, a 
home row and an upward reach key, 
since they control but three alpha- 
betic key positions each. 

With the exception of finger dex- 
terity, possibly the greatest advan- 
tage to be had in rearranging the 
letters on either hand of the Stand- 
ard Keyboard may be achieved 
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through the proper placement of each 
character with regard to the differ- 
ent movement-types afforded to pro- 
duce a highly rhythmic setting. Each 
symbol is found to have individual 
characteristics for consideration; 
therefore there should be a logical 
reason for the placement of each 
character. 

The stroking load for each hand is 
naturally equalized when the fore- 
going conditions are satisfied. For 
instance, note the after-effect when 
words written with one hand are 
minimized and the maximum number 
of balanced and semi-balanced word 
patterns are sought. 

When these rhythmic factors are 
given full consideration, the newly 
fashioned keyboard takes “new 
in the form shown in the illus- 
tration. The Rhythmic Keyboard 
shows 44 changes when compared 
with the Standard Keyboard. 


g | 3 | / 
HME MeHE 


on its 
look”’ 














anced movement. 

3. Any letter sequence consisting 
of ‘‘s” followed by a vowel is typed 
with the most natural roll of the 
hand, the inward roll accompanied 
by synchronized finger movements, 

4. Since the letter “s” falls in the 
upper quartile for letter frequency, 
placing it on the left-hand side of 
the keyboard serves to equalize the 
hand load. 

In most cases several factors must 
be weighed in determining the place- 
ment of a letter or other symbol; 
however a satisfactory location for 
some characters can be readily deter- 
mined. For instance, the numerals 
constitute the most hazardous 
reaches, but they are the least con- 
fusing when they are placed in nu- 
merical order. Their frequency of 
usage is unpredictable. 

It is suggested that the quotation 
mark, back space, marginal release, 
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Rhythmic Keyboard 


The vowels and consonants have 
been placed on opposite sides of the 
keyboard, as nearly as possible, in 
order to eliminate successive finger 
Some consonants, however, 
be located on the 
For 


stroking. 
must necessarily 
left-hand side of the keyboard. 
example, the letter “s” was placed on 
the left-hand side of the Rhythmic 
Keyboard after these relative factors 
were carefully weighed : 

1. The wide range in which the 
letter ‘‘s” may accompany other let- 
ters makes it advisable to isolate it 
from the vowels so as to avoid suc- 
cessive finger stroking. 

2. The letter “s” terminates the 
plural form of a relatively large 
number of words having a singular 
form ending with a consonant. The 
majority of these consonants are lo- 
cated on the right-hand side of the 
keyboard and are stroked with a bal- 


and the hyphen keys be transposed 
with the one-half (14), left-hand 
shift-lock, right-hand shift-lock, and 
the cent (c) sign keys, respectively, 
as shown on the standard keyboard. 
When these changes are made, 
“straight” copy may be typed with- 
out making the fourth-row reaches. 
Placing these keys in the same area 
as the alphabetic characters, delays 
the necessity for giving instruction 
on the fourth-row reaches until the 
numerals and the special characters 

To eliminate these 
will greatly facilitate 


are introduced. 
upper reaches, 
typewriting for the experienced typ- 
ist. These changes should be made 
immediately. 


Summary 


It soon becomes apparent that 4 
perfect rhythmic setting may not be 


had. Rearranging the keyboard be 
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comes a game of give and take—of 
weighing and comparing the deter- 
mining factors. 

When high frequency letters are 
assigned as completely as possible 
to the strongest fingers, learning to 
type is made less difficult and typing 
in general is made easier for the 
mediocre typist. 

When the high frequency letters 
are assigned to all of the fingers, re- 
gardless of their strength and ability, 
a minimum amount of consecutive 
finger stroking may occur. Assign- 
ing this overload of work to the 
weakest fingers creates a handicap 
which makes typewriting a burden- 
some task for the learner and medi- 
ocre typist. However, it ceases to be 
a particularly noticeable hindrance to 
the highly specialized typist ; the vari- 
ances in finger dexterity becomes 
less pronounced. Hence, in determin- 
ing the individual finger load, a sig- 
nificant problem arises making it 
necessary to decide in favor of either 
the mediocre or the typing specialist. 

The greater finger strength and 
ability vested in the first and second 
fingers must be recognized as a natu- 
ral asset to the typist and should be 
utilized to the fullest practical ad- 
vantage possible. The major objec- 
tives then are to assign the maximum 
amount of work to the strongest fin- 
gers with a minimum of consecutive 
finger stroking ; to maintain the prop- 
er ratio of work in accordance with 
the strength and ability of each hand 
and individual finger; and to give 
due consideration to the ease with 
which each key may be stroked. How- 
ever, the movement-types afforded by 
the placement of certain characters 
may necessitate making some devia- 
tions from these rules. 


1. The first finger on the right hand, be- 
ing superior in strength and ability to any 
other finger, is allotted a maximum 
amount of work. However, in comparison, 
this is more work than the figures indi- 
cate, since approximately eighty-four per 
cent of the stroking made with this finger 
requires that finger reaches be made, as 
compared with approximately forty-nine 
per cent of the work required of the first 
finger on the left hand. The letters r, 1, d, 
h, m, and f, which represent the load for 
this finger are listed in the order of their 
frequency. The letter “h” has been placed 
on the “home row” since “the” has the 
highest word frequency. The letter ‘“d” 
has been placed on the same row in prefer- 
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ence to “I,” since it is contained in the ex- 
tremely high frequency word “and.” 
Otherwise, these letters have been as- 
signed positions which rank in the same 
order as their stroking advantage. 

The letter “e,” which has the highest 
letter frequency, is assigned to the first 
finger home position on the left hand. All 
other finger positions, excepting the di- 
rectly upper reach, are assigned low fre- 
quency letters in order to maintain a satis- 
factory working load for this finger. 

It is interesting to note that the two- 
letter combinations “re” and “er” have the 
highest frequency, 473 and 466 respec- 
tively, in the 5,000 most-used words. 

2. The second finger keys may unques- 
tionably be assigned letters of high fre- 
quency, especially for the home row and 
upper row positions. Low frequency let- 
ters seem to be appropriately placed in the 
lower row positions for these fingers. 

3. The letter placed in the upper row, 
right hand, third finger position, is of 
slightly less frequency than the letter as- 
signed to the home key position. The low- 
er key position is assigned a letter of low 
frequency. The letter assigned to the left 
hand, third finger, home key, may be of 
high frequency, since the upper key as- 
signment is of low frequency. 

4. For the beginner who has not de- 
veloped an upper reach with the fourth 
finger on the right hand, the downward 
reach perhaps has the advantage. For in- 
stance, with the upper reach it is often 
difficult for the learner to retain his hand 
in the home position. 

The fourth fingers have a_ slightly 
heavier load than is indicated, since they 
also control special characters of low 
frequency. 

No. consecutive letter-stroking, other 
than those which must be made with 
double letters, may occur with the fourth 
fingers on either hand. 


Conclusions 


1. The present Standard Keyboard 
is faulty from the stand-point that in 
many cases, letters of high frequency 
are controlled by the weakest fingers 
and letters of low frequency are con- 
trolled by the strongest fingers. 


2. The work assigned to the left 
and right hands does not conform 
with the relative total finger strength 
of each hand. 


3. In rearranging the keyboard, 
due consideration should be given to 
the different movement-types in or- 
der to produce a more rhythmic set- 
ting. 


4. Totaling the main advantages 
effected by increasing the balanced 
hand movements and decreasing the 
successive finger stroking on differ- 
ent keys, and especially the expedi- 
ency gained by assigning the high 
frequency letters to the more capable 
fingers, the Rhythmic Keyboard 
shows a marked advantage over the 
Standard Keyboard. 


5. Arranging the keyboard alone 
will not give the operator the full 
advantage in developing his skill as 
a typist. Equally as great a benefit 
may be realized when a general lesson 
plan is followed, thereby supplying 
uniform instruction on such _ basic 
factors as correct hand and finger po- 
sitions and movements, especially the 
individual finger stroking move- 
ments. 


SURVEY DATA 


Typewriting being a matter concerning 
the use of the hands, consideration must be 
given. to the total relative finger strength 
of each. hand as well as the strength of the 
individual fingers of each hand in order to 
analyze the present Standard Keyboard. 
The following survey data supplies this 
information : 

1. The order of frequency of the letters 
of the English alphabet. 

2. The relative total finger strength and 
ability of the left and right hand. 

3. The relative strength of the individual 
fingers. 

Table I shows the order of frequency 
of occurrence of the letters in the English 
language. 

Each letter was averaged in terms of 
“E” raised to 1000. This was done so 
that we may get an average which repre- 
sents a fair basis for determining the let- 
ters of the alphabet in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. 

The following survey work shows the 
relative total finger strength or finger abil- 
ity of the left and right hands in type- 
writing. 


Roy E. Hoke’s 'study) “The Improve- 
ment of Speed and Accuracy in Typewrit- 
ing,’ conducted to determine the relative 
total strength of the left and right hands 
used in typewriting, shows the total num- 
ber of impressions made by each hand. 


TABLE | 
FINAL ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF LETTERS AS 
RESULT OF AVERAGES OF THE AYRES', 
PRINTERS’ AND HORN'S SCALES 








Raised to Raised to 











Letters 1000 Letters 1000 
E 1000 M 226 

T 640 P 199 

A 629 G 170 

I 577 F 170 

R 556 ¥ 148 

oO 556 W 129 

S 531 B 124 

N 508 V 97 

L 365 K 59 

D 320 X 25 
H 316 J 22 

C 290 (a) 21 
U 289 Z 10 
Total 7977 

These tests consisted of tapping with 


each of the eight fingers its home row 
key for thirty seconds and then counting 
the number of taps made. Three such 
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tests were conducted as follows: (1) 50 
high school girls, (2) 46 high school boys, 
(3) 54 college girls. In Table II the top 
line shows the results for high school girls, 
the second line for high school boys, and 
the third line for college girls. 


TABLE I! 
RELATIVE FINGER STRENGTH OF EACH HAND 








Number of Recorded Taps 





Left Hand Right Hand Total 
447 489 936 
549 635 1184 
446 511 980 





Using these results as a basis for rela- 
tive total finger strength of the two hands, 
they are now shown in terms of percentage 
together with an average. 





Left Hand Right Hand 





47.7% 52.3% 
46.4% 53.6% 
47.8% 52.2% 
Av. 47.3% 52.7% 








The following statements and survey 
work show conclusions reached as to the 
relative strength or ability of the individual 
fingers. 

William W. Nelson in an article pub- 
lished in Science Progress, October, 1921, 
entitled “Typewriter Reforms—The Com- 
binational Keyboard,” states: “The really 
capable or effective fingers are the first and 
second fingers on each hand. The little 
finger is the most ineffectual of each hand, 
especially of the left hand.” 

In 1891 Elias Longley, in “National 
Typewriter Instructor,” sets up the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) “The first and second 
fingers of each hand are certainly the most 
forcibly used in the manipulation of the 
keys.” (2) “The third and fourth fingers 
of the left hand are the weakest and least 
serviceable of all the eight fingers.” 

In Emily Manning’s article, ““Typewrit- 
ing by the Project Method,” published in 
1926, we find the following statements: 
(1) “The third finger of each hand is a 
weak finger.” (2) “The fourth finger of 
each hand is a very weak finger.” 

Edwin Riemer in his study, “A Revised 
Keyboard for the Typewriter,” conducted 
a test to determine the relative strength or 
abilities of the eight fingers used in touch 
typewriting. A class of high school pupils 
(10 boys and 8 girls) who had had six 
weeks instruction in typewriting were 
chosen. The entire keyboard had been 
covered during that time. With each fin- 
ger on the proper key on the guide row, 
each key was struck for fifteen seconds 
and the number of impressions were 
counted. 

An examination of Table III reveals the 
fact that the strongest fingers are the first 
and second fingers of each hand. The 


weakest fingers are the third and fourth 
fingers of each hand, especially of the 
left hand. 


TABLE III 
RELATIVE INDIVIDUAL FINGER STRENGTH 





TABLE V 


INDIVIDUAL FINGER LOAD OF STANDARD 
KEYBOARD EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE WITH 
RESPECT TO TOTAL LOAD CARRIED 
BY BOTH HANDS 














Number of Impressions Made by Each Finger 
Striking the Typewriter Keys for 15 Seconds 


Left Hand Right Hand 





Home 








Keys a s d f j k 1 
Fingers 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 
Total 857 1019 1133 1182 1264 1244 1117 1014 
Avg. 48 57 63 66 70 69 62 56 
Having determined the order of fre- 


quency of the letters of the English alpha- 
bet and the relative strength of the indi- 
vidual fingers, it is now possible to ana- 
lyze the present Standard Keyboard and 
answer the following questions : 

1. Are the letters of highest frequency 
of occurrence struck with the strongest 
fingers? 

2. Are the letters which occur lowest in 
the scale of frequency struck with the 
weakest fingers ? 

3. Are the letters on the Standard Key- 
board distributed in accordance with the 
relative total finger strength of the left 
and right hands? 

Tables IV and VI show comparative 
hand and finger loads of work used in 
operating the Standard and the Rhythmic 
keyboards respectively. The number fol- 
lowing each of the letters indicates their 
frequency as obtained from Table I. 


TABLE IV 


INDIVIDUAL FINGER LOAD OF THE 
STANDARD KEYBOARD 








Left Hand 











Fingers 4 3 2 1 
0. 21 W 129 E 1000 R 556 
A 629 S 531 D 320 T 640 
Z 10 a 25 C 290 F 170 
G 170 
V 97 
B 124 
660 675 1610 1747 
Right Hand 
Fingers 1 2 3 4 
U_ 289 Lo -s77 O 556 P 199 
Y 148 K 59 L, 365 
J 622 
H 316 
N 508 
M 226 
1509 636 “921 “199 








SUMMARY OF LEFT AND RIGHT HAND LOADS 








Number of Strokes Percentage 





4712 59 
3265 41 


Left Hand 
Right Hand 


























Fingers 1 4 3 4 Total 
Left Hand 22% 20% 9% 8% 59% 
Right Hand 19% 8% 12% 2% 41% 
TABLE Vi 
INDIVIDUAL FINGER LOAD OF THE 
RHYTHMIC KEYBOARD 
Left Hand 
Fingers 4 3 1 
Y 148 B 124 O 556 E 1000 
S 531 A 629 1 577 
ma: 25 K 59 
U 289 
4) 21 
/ 10 
“148 “655 1210 1956 
Right Hand 
Fingers 1 z 4 
H 316 C 290 P4399 W 129 
R 556 T 640 N 508 V W 
M 226 G 170 J 22 
D 320 
F 170 
L 365 
1953 1100 729 226 








SUMMARY OF LEFT AND RIGHT HAND LOADS 











Number of Strokes Percentage 
Left Hand 3969 49.8 
Right Hand 4008 50.2 








The left hand load of 3969 is 49.8% of 
the total load of 7977; the right hand load 
of 4008 is 50.2% of the total of 7977. 


TABLE Vil 


INDIVIDUAL FINGER LOAD OF RHYTHMIC 
KEYBOARD EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE WITH 
RESPECT TO TOTAL LOAD CARRIED 
BY BOTH HANDS 














Fingers | 2 3 4 Total 
Left Hand 24.5% 15.2% 8.2% 1.9% 49.8% 
Right Hand 24.5% 13.8% 9.1% 2.8% 50.2% 








Table VIII shows comparative hand and 
finger movement-types used in operating 
the Standard and Rhythmic Keyboards re- 
spectively (top line Standard, bottom line 
Rhythmic), expressed in percentage with 
respect to the total movement-types con- 
tained in the 5,000 most-used words. 











TABLE Vill 
Repetitional 
Synchro- Finger 
Balanced nized Stroking 
Hand Finger Different Double 
Movements Movements Keys Letters 
47.0% 40.8% 9.0% 3.2% 
66.8% 25.5% 4.5% 3.2% 











Blood Saves Liwes 





Back up your fighting men by sharing Life-Giving Blood with them. 
Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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USE DISC RECORDER TO TEACH SHORTHAND 


Margaret H. Ely 


Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





There are many ways in which a recording instrument can assist in the teaching 
of shortkond. Dr. Ely discusses several possibilities in her article; perhaps you 


con think of others. 


In this machine age, shorthand teachers too can benefit. 





HE dise recorder is well adapted 

to improving the efficiency and 
the end results of instruction in short- 
hand. In any shorthand class, either 
on the college level or the high school 
level, there is always the problem of 
individual differences to contend 
with. No matter what the level of 
instruction, there are those 
quire skill rapidly and easily. 
are others who, in spite of consid- 
erable effort, develop that skill very 
slowly. These slow learners require 
a great deal more practice to reach 


who ac- 
There 


their text, on which the learners 
need to develop more facility; or it 
may be new material if they need 
more experience in getting down un- 
The discs may be 


filed for use with similar classes in 


familiar matter. 


succeeding years, so that less and 
less time will be required of the 
teacher from year to year. The discs 
may be played back many, many 
The en- 
velopes which come with the discs 
make filing a very simple matter be- 
cause they can be filed according to 


times before deteriorating. 





Courtesy The Gray Manufacturing Company 


While the students take down the recorded practice dictation, the instructor is freed 
from the job of reading and timing the lesson. She can move freely about the room, 
noting any faults in the individual student's writing technique; and make plans for cor- 
recting these faults with personal instruction. In the above picture Mrs. Ely is shown 
observing the work of students in one of her classes. 


the same facility in getting down the 

dictated material. 
It takes only a 

week for the teacher to dictate sev- 


short time each 


eral discs which will provide addi- 
tional material for slow learners to 
practice outside of class. This ma- 
terial may be letters and articles from 
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any system which the teacher prefers. 


Homework from Actual Dictation 

In some cases it will be possible 
for the students to do their “home- 
work” from actual dictation instead 
of merely copying from the textbook. 
This will enable them to accomplish 


« 


a great deal more in terms of skill 
development per hour of practice 
than is possible through the copying 
procedure. The controls of these 
machines are simple and the student 
need use them only once under the 
direction of the teacher to learn the 
basic principles of operation. 

Small groups of students are likely 
to find it very pleasant to work to- 
gether with the disc recorder serving 
as the dictator. In studying in small 
groups, there is the added incentive 
for the slower ones to put forth extra 
effort to do as well as the others in 
the group. 

The recorder is also well adapted 
to use during the class period to 
free the instructor from a part of 
the dictation work. If the dictating 
is done ahead of time with a clear, 
distinct voice, the disc will reproduce 
it with adequate volume in a room 
with thirty or more well-spaced seats, 
without the use of an additional loud- 


speaker. 


Individual Student Help Possible 

The teacher who uses the recorder 
in the classroom for the first time to 
supplement her own dictation will be 
astonished at the amount of badly- 
needed individual help which she is 
able to give students while they are 
writing from dictation. The in- 
structor can observe many idiosyn- 
crasies in the student’s writing tech- 
nique, which she did not observe 
while timing the dictation with one 
eye on the book and the other on the 
stop watch, in spite of the fact that 
she thought constantly 
glancing up to watch the class. 

Some students persist in lifting the 
entire arm once or twice in writing 
across a half column, instead of de- 
veloping the necessary gliding mo- 
tion. Some students make waving 
motions in the air with the pen be- 
tween almost every pair of outlines, 
even though the arm is not lifted. 
The teacher who uses the disc record- 
er for a part of the dictation is much 
more likely to spot these defects in 
technique than one who is forced to 
do all the dictating. She can then 
spend a few minutes outside of class, 


she was 
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demonstrating the correct technique 
and trying to determine the cause of 
the peculiarity. During the next class 
period, a quick reminder by the 
teacher should help the student cor- 
rect the defect in technique. Subse- 
quent reminders will, of course, be 
necessary. 

When the teacher is free to observe 
the writing habits of the class, she 
will also notice the kinds of outlines 
on which certain students hesitate. 
Sometimes additional drill on brief 
forms is indicated, or the trouble may 
be inadequate attention to phrasing. 
Some students write shorthand ac- 
cording to the spelling of the word 
instead of by sound, and then cannot 
read it back. In some cases, class 
drill may be the solution; in others, 
individual help may be needed. The 
recorder can be of assistance in either 
case. A disc containing all the brief 
forms and the most frequent phrases 
is very helpful. Obviously the aware- 
ness of these student difficulties on 
the part of the teacher may reduce 
considerably the failures in beginning 
shorthand as well as in the advanced 


classes. 


Dictation by Local Businessmen 


With a little from 
local businessmen, it should be pos- 
sible to accumulate a number of discs 
dictated by a variety of voices on 
any number of different subjects, ac- 
cording to the needs and objectives 
of the class. During the last semester 
of the dictation work especially, these 
discs should be of considerable as- 
sistance in preparing the students for 
their first jobs. 

Another way in which the disc 
recorder may be of great assistance 
to the teacher is in the correcting of 
transcripts, particularly the longer 
five-minute takes when the students 
are transcribing the qualifying tests 
from 100 words a minute and up. 
Even though these may have been 
checked in the classroom by the stu- 
dents, they should be checked again 
by the teacher if the students wish 
to qualify for certificates. If such 
transcript must be given on the day 
of the final examination, there is 
often no opportunity for the students 
to check them. With a little practice, 


cooperation 
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the teacher can dictate the material 
of the transcript at a speed which 
will permit her to check the tran- 
scripts accurately and at the same 
time rather rapidly. The cost is low, 
ranging from six cents for twenty 


minutes of dictation to 13% cents for 
one hour: of dictation depending upon 
the size of the disc which is best 
adapted to the particular kind of 
work being undertaken. Resurfacing 
will reduce the cost still further. 


THE SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD 


(Continued from page 326) 


Conclusion 
Many articles have been written 
giving appreciable space to claims for 
the superiority of the Simplified Key- 


-board (See the bibliography at the 


end of this article). It is the pur- 
pose of this article to “rekindle” the 
fire, so to speak. 

The Dvorak Simplified Keyboard 
is based on authentic scientific studies 
and proves definitely and conclusively 
that it is superior to the present Stan- 
dard Keyboard. 

Now what are we as business edu- 
cators going to do about it? 
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In the March issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 287 of the March issue. 


1 preee di 

3 Shinn err Oa bia 

3 Sahih shh. $06 Thhah 
ts ee sae sag eh, 
6 Sasasaaaniss sn ih SISMAKKRAAASASS 
I x ssn” the Prev ree ie 
3 ee Sans he 

8 ee dee “le epee 

12 bestia Uaioe Une 

3 KASAEAKK  SERKKKR HR iain 

is SSAASIAKAES SESEAAAKE 

16 Pevis 

baie ie 


ws. 
FAW, 
SESS 
uN 
RR 
x 
AB 
Rare 
x 


“* 
sas 
ae 


22 Bs "hiss 

zk egees es oe i 
rane 

28 5 SKA ee Cd 
29 ss saa TKR tei 
30K mn Aa 
ies iis igen - 
33 Khbhh hhh 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the May issue. 
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LET’S TEACH SPELLING 





Elizabeth M. Lewis 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 





Helping students learn to spell is the doubtful privilege of every classroom 


teacher—there is no escape. 


There are many ways in which such help can be given; in her article Dr. Lewis 
mentions several. One of her most valuable suggestions is that such aid must be 
given a little bit at a time by every teacher in every classroom as the need arises. 





HE other day I am ashamed to 

admit I became so angry because 
of the lack of ability to spell that I 
asked the local theater to correct the 
spelling of the word suspence which 
was used in its outdoor advertising. 
The employee to whom I complained 
said, “But, lady, what’s wrong with 
it?” 
And in the summers when I return 
to the town where I once taught, my 
heart is saddened by the handiwork 
of one of my former bookkeeping 
students (lately turned sign painter ) 
which proclaims in unabashed error 
that ‘““Ladie’s Dresses” are available 
at the Rosemary Shop. You see I 
didn’t teach spelling in that book- 
keeping class of long ago. Now time 
and the weather are my only hope. 
When I was younger, I thought that 
spelling had been taught in the first 
grade, second grade, third grade, etc., 
to say nothing of being taught in the 
“literature” classes in high school. 

If those of us who teach business 
subjects admit immediately that our 
students should have learned about 
apostrophes and spelling in the lower 
grades but that they didn’t, we are in 
proper condition to teach them about 
these mysteries when we work with 
high school or college students. An- 
other phase of our mental condition- 
ing should be a conviction that teach- 
ing to spell correctly is worth the 
effort. The following discussion is 
based upon the belief that spelling is 
important in the training of business 
students. 

Sut it is not enough to believe that 
teaching to spell correctly is impor- 
tant—we must be tolerant in our atti- 
tude toward both the student and his 
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former teachers who have tried to 
teach him to spell. Many students 
have had training in spelling which 
has consisted of a list of words for 
which they were made responsible. 
Such rote memory training is not of 
general interest except to the student 
who either through home pressure or 
an innate competitive spirit likes to 
exceed the accomplishments of oth- 
ers. The result is that while our stu- 
dents may have had training in spell- 
ing, the ability to spell correctly has 
not become a tool which functions in 
a problem situation such as the writ- 
ing or transcribing of a letter. Let us 
forget the recriminations we have 
been in the habit of heaping on the 
heads of these students and their for- 
mer teachers and start teaching our 
students “where they are.” It is not 
efficient teaching to waste our time 
saying, “This student is a complete 
idiot. You should see the way he 
spells to.”” Since our students are fre- 
quently judged by their ability to 
spell, let’s get down to teaching them 
to spell correctly. 

Some Common Spelling Difficulties 

The average student coming to our 
classes often is unable to spell many 
of our common words. The following 
list includes some ordinary words 
which are consistently misspelled in 
business correspondence : 


Miscellaneous words 
acknowledgment 
accommodate, accumulate 
affect, effect 
council, counsel 
indispensable 
our, are, hour 
principle, principal 
privilege 
procedure 
there, their 


Words ending in sede, cede, ceed 
supersede (only word ending in sede) 
proceed, exceed, succeed (only words 
ending in ceed) 
recede (and all other words ending 
with this sound and not included in 
the sede and ceed words) 

Compounds of certain monosyllables and 
words of two syllables accented on the 
second syllable and ending in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel double 
the final consonant before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel. 


bar barred 
refer referring 


The words in this list should be 
conquered through careful and repeti- 
tive teaching. The rest of this dis- 
cussion suggests a few of the many 
devices which can be used to accom- 
plish such a result. 


You Mean We Should Teach Grammar? 


In order to spell correctly, it would 
seem that a person must know gram- 
mar as a functional skill. Let us take 
the words to, too, and two. The 
learner who is puzzled about the way 
to spell one of these words will be 
aided materially in his final decision 
by being able to distinguish between 
the three words as representing three 
different parts of speech. J am going 
to town. In this sentence to is used in 
its prepositional function. J am going 
to go illustrates the use of to as a 
part of the infinitive to go. In the 
sentence J am going too we have the 
adverbial use of the word. Finally, 
I am going two days from now is a 
sentence in which we have two used 
as an adjective. 

We may take another illustration 
of this—principal and principle. In 
our classes the most commonly mis- 
spelled of these two words is the 
adjective use of principal. If we em- 
phasize repeatedly that when we use 
principal as an adjective, it is spelled 
with an al, we will have achieved a 
measurable improvement in our stu- 
dents’ spelling of this common word. 

The words affect and effect can also 
be mentioned here. Effect is used 
either as a noun or as a verb. The 
mere knowledge that affect cannot be 
used as a noun is enough to reduce 
the misspelling on these two words 
appreciably. 

Emphasis on the function of the 
word in the sentence improves spell- 


ing. 
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Rules for Spelling Are a Memory Aid 

There are many simple rules which 
help students to spell whole families 
of words. Two practical rules of this 
kind are: 

1. “All over’s and under’s are one 
word.” This rule means that in all 
compound words where the first part 
of the words is over or under we 
write the compound as one word 
without a hyphen. Illustrations are 
overcome and understand. 

2. “All self’s are hyphenated except 
selfhood and selfsame.’’ Illustrations 
are self-esteem and self-conscious. 

There are many other of these in- 
formal rules which aid the flounder- 
ing speller. 


Hyphenated Words 

Students are frequently afraid of 
hyphenated words. A rule 
which works in most cases and which 
is easily remembered is “If the modi- 
fying words come before the words 
whose meanings they change, the 


rough 


modifying words are hyphenated.” 


A well-known man 
but The man is well known. 
The principal exception to this rule 


is the case where the first of the 


modifiers ends in /y. 
The briefly held gain 

A postrophes 

Apostrophes, especially those used 
to indicate possession, seem to be 
very difficult for many people. The 
plural possessive often gives trouble. 
A good rule to use is “Make the 
word plural and then add the apos- 
trophe or ’s to show possession.” In 
the word companies’ we first make 
company plural and then add the ’ 
to show possession; in the word 
men’s we first make the word plural 
and then add ’s to show possession ; 
in the word Jadies’ we first make the 
word plural and then add the ’ to 
show possession. This rule, if fol- 
lowed, eliminates a great many spell- 
ing errors. 


Visual Aids 
The secondary and college teacher 
can profitably adopt some of the 
teaching which have 
proved of worth on the elementary 
level. For instance, the class can be 
asked to make posters illustrating 


methods of 
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some of the rules of spelling. My stu- 
dents have made a number of post- 
ers which definitely “sell” spelling 
rules. Thus, one poster showed the 
rule “All over’s and under’s etc.” in 
large print. Illustrative words, such 
as overhead and understand, ap- 
peared on the margins. The posters 
may prove to be quite crude in execu- 











that's spelled . 6 - 


| with an 





tion although the teacher may be sur- 
prised at the artistic perfection of a 
number of those submitted. Color 
can be used effectively. In any case, 
the students should have special di- 
rections that the poster should be 
large enough to be seen from the 
back of the room, should get over a 
single idea, and should have eye 
appeal. 

Another type of visual aid which 
is helpful resembles the “flash card.” 
Single words or phrases, such as 
privilege or prejudice, are printed in 
large letters with black poster paint 
and the crucial letters are encircled 
with a red pencil. Crucial letters, of 
course, in these words are the second 
iin privilege and the syllable pre (not 
followed by d) in prejudice. Another 
good device is to make a card show- 
ing contrasting phrases such as the 
company’s profits, 
two companies’ profits. These visual 
materials should be Jarge and should 


following: one 


be placed on the walls of the room 

and changed from time to time. 
Studies have been made which in- 

dicate that mottoes learned in one’s 


A Secretarial Science Major Tacking Up a Poster To "Sell" Spelling Rules 


youth do not affect appreciably adult 
behavior ‘but, strangely enough, : ost 
of us remember the mottoes. It is 
the same with these spelling words, 
The students see the words day in 
and day out and the teacher, by judi- 
ciously changing the visual aids from 
time to time, can easily improve the 


learners’ spelling. 







Test and Retest 

A technique that is used in the test- 
ing field consists of giving a test 
which indicates the ability of the stu- 
dent in a certain area before he is 
subjected to training. Training is 
given and a retest is made to deter- 
mine to what extent the training has 
been effective. This technique can be 
used in the teaching of spelling. In 
the following letters the words that 
are being emphasized are overcome, 
self-reliant, customers’, supersedes, 
accumulated, selfsame, principles, 
procedures, intercede, referred. In 
order to find out if students know 
these words already, we dictate Letter 
1(a) which follows: 


Letter 1(a) 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

Can you overcome the difficulty Mr. Smith has 
in talking to customers? The customers’ reaction 
to Mr. Smith is that he is a self-conscious man 
who has accumulated through the years no sense of 
the comedy in daily living. 


If we could only get the selfsame attitude on 
Mr. Smith's part that he proceeds to exhibit on the 
golf course, we could overcome this defect which 
has been referred to as an inferiority complex. 
When a confident, self-reliant attitude supersedes 
one of weakness, we feel Mr. Smith can succeed. 
Isn't it surprising how habits such as these can 
accumulate until good principles of behavior are 
forgotten? 

Will you please intercede with Mr. Smith's boss 
so that we may give him the benefit of a short 
period of training in mature action? 

Very truly yours, 
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These letters can be presented in 
a number of ways and in any of our 
business classes. They may be dic- 
tated to the students who write them 
by hand; they may be dictated to 
the students who take them in short- 
hand and transcribe. the letters; or 
they may be dictated directly to stu- 
dents at the typewriter. The students 
exchange papers and circle each error 
as the teacher reads and spells. 

The papers are returned to their 
owners for examination and_ the 
teacher collects them for analysis. 
Drill through the use of rules, mem- 
ory aids, or any other available de- 
vice is given for two minutes a day 
for a week on the words missed in the 
letter. The drill may consist of writ- 
ing words on the board in /arge hand- 
writing by the teacher and then hav- 
ing the students spell the words in 
unison. At the end of the week, Let- 
ter 1 (b), which follows, is dictated 
to check the teaching efficiency of 
the past week: 


Letter 1 (b) 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

We are happy to report to you that Mr. Smith 
has overcome his difficulty and has now become a 
confident individual who proceeds to get twice as 
much commission on customers’ orders as he form- 
erly did with the selfsame effort. A confident, self- 
reliant attitude has superseded what has been re- 
ferred to as his inferiority complex. 

We are certainly alad to report that he has 
accumulated so many principies of confident be- 
havior that we will not have to intercede with his 
boss in order that he may have the benefit of our 
short course in sales procedures. 


Very truly yours, 


You will notice that the second let- 
ter contains all the words which were 
emphasized in the first letter, but that 
the phraseology is changed. During 
the next week two more letters are 
used which may contain some of the 
words remaining difficult for a num- 
ber of the students as well as several 
new words. This method, if  reli- 
giously followed, will result in notice- 
able improvement in the learner’s 
spelling and in his interest in spell- 
ing. 


Summary 

Visual aids, simple rules, and test- 
ing in problem situations have proved 
to be effective in the teaching of 
spelling. Other methods which have 
been used with success are rhymes 
and jingles, the study of the deriva- 
tion of words (for instance, pre- 
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to “cut out” all the calves in the herd, 
but that hero of the young cuts out a 
few of the calves at a time. The 
methods which have been indicated 
above are designed to correct a few 
spelling errors at a time. For the old 
trite motto is still true, “To conquer 
we must divide.” 


judge for 
others. 

In a world dominated by influences 
such as Hopalong Cassidy, the teach- 
er might well consider misspelled 
words similar to the cattle on the 
range which are being rounded up 
for branding. Hopalong does not try 


prejudice) and many 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
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This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 
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for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate like the 
one shown above (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of 
Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 
The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 
and the exact name of the school. 

The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 
or her home. 

Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 





THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 
Nellie Hope Ellison, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia. 


How can the teaching of let- 
ter placement be simplified? 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 324) 


(2) The complexities of store ex- 
perience defy objective grading. (3) 
Work experience and school experi- 
ence are not always comparable. 

It would be difficult to set forth 
three less valid reasons for denying 
credit for store experience. 

Take the first one about ‘“‘aca- 
demic” credit for “academic” work. 
All depends on the use of the word 
“academic.” I assume that it is in- 
tended to cover any course work 
done in a laboratory or classroom, 
not in the more traditional sense of 
non-vocational work. The author 
who denies credit for store work does 
allow it for a written report about 
Such work simply because that is 
required course work. That’s draw- 
ing a pretty thin line. He also allows, 
presumably, credit for selling practice 
of the laboratory type because it is 
required course work; also for office 
typing in a classroom but not for 
that done in an office. Surely he 
allows credit for letters dictated and 
transcribed in school because that too 
is course work; but not for letters 
taken and transcribed in an office 
because that is work experience. 

Now I ask you, isn’t the work done 
in a real office under double super- 
vision also a part of course work? 
Isn’t it entitled to academic credit 
in the sense used just as surely as is 
similar make-believe office work in 
the school office or store practice 
department? May it not be consid- 
ered as being all or part of required 
home work in a retail course and 
thus be taken into account creditwise 
in arriving at a grade for that course ? 
If it is thus credited should it not 
replace something? Should it be in 
addition to required courses? 

There is no need to belabor this 
first fallacious argument. It is its 
own best refutation. But what about 
the second one—the one about “ob- 
jective grading.” 

I wonder if the author ever heard 
of the objective grading done by a 
score or more of mathematics teach- 
ers on a reproduced test paper where 
the scores ranged from near zero to 
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100? One wonders if as a depart- 
ment head he has never observed a 
wide range of grac‘ng in classes un- 
der his supervision. Has he never 
come across the “tough marker” or 
the “easy marker”? 

One also wonders whether or not 
he has had experience with employer 
ratings of workers, made on the basis 
of all-around competence in handling 
their jobs. 

Of course ratings vary from em- 
ployer to employer, just as they do 
from academic teacher to academic 
teacher. But it should not be difficult 
to learn from an employer how well 
or how poorly a student does on his 
job, or wherein he shows obvious 
weaknesses. Only where this infor- 
mation can be obtained is part-time 
training “essential for students of 
retailing,” as the author readily ad- 
mits. Now the employer doesn’t 
determine the rating to be given for 
store experience. He merely reports 
the facts about the student’s work 
experience, which report should be 
checked by the coordinator. The in- 
structor does the remedial work in- 
dicated and in the end does the 
grading, just as the classroom in- 
structor does where laboratory ex- 
perience is involved. 

And remember, the school in ques- 
tion does take into account the stu- 
dent’s report (essay) of his work ex- 
perience. If it is good from the 
standpoint of “organization and con- 
struction (English course criteria) 
and the soundness of his observations 
and conclusions” it is given “‘aca- 
demic credit”; but according to the 
author, “these factors do not neces- 
sarily have anything to do with how 
well he performs his job from the 
store’s point of view.”’ Imagine that! 
Now does this school train people 
for store work, or merely teach retail 
courses for credit? If 
store experience is an essential part 
of retail training it must contribute 
something to the end result of that 
training. As such it should enter 
into the final grade. If employers 
cannot be trusted to grade their work- 


academic 


ers on the basis of work done, let 
them supply the facts as to the per- 
formance of the student worker and 
then leave it to the instructor to do 
the grading on the basis of them— 
as verified by the coordinator if you 
wish. 

And finally, even if I could concur 
in the author’s reasons for not accept- 
ing store grades, I must point out that 
this is not the real issue. It is the 
contention of the author that “work 
experience (an essential) should be 
in addition to college courses, not in 
place of them.” I always have as- 
sumed that a college program of 
courses is a full one; that it occupies 
about all of the student’s time that 
should not be reserved for 
activities—rest, recreation, sleep, ete, 
Now what gives way to store experi- 
ence if some academic work does not? 
And remember, a mere touch-and-go 
of work experience is nearly useless; 
it must be substantial. 

Now as to the third argument— 
that work experience and school ex- 
perience are not always comparable. 
This needn’t detain us long.  Let’s 
see, are typewriting experience and 
shorthand principles experience al- 
ways comparable? Doesn't a student 


other 


often show great promise in the for- 
mer and little in the latter?) Or how 
about office or clerical practice and 
accounting. Or economics and sales- 
manship? Do we deny credit for 
these because their credits are not 
“always comparable.” Of course not. 
We give credit for each and every 
course experience and in the end 
graduate on the basis of no particular 
grade. Why should credit for essen- 
tial work experience be withheld 
simply because it is not comparable 
to credit earned in some quite differ- 
ent course activity ? I wouldn’t know. 

The author’s concluding admission 
that ‘classroom and on-the-job train- 
ing are different kinds of experience 
which must be measured by different 
techniques” knocks the props out 
from under his whole argument, be- 
cause if work experience can be 
measured, even though by a “differ- 
receive 


ent technique,” it should 


credit. 
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1 fear that academic traditions and 
concepts are still dominant in my 
good friend’s college, and that my 
good friend the president has not 
yet broken with his earlier academic 
background although presiding over 
a most important, if not the most im- 
portant, professional college for 
women in the U. S. A. 

My only suggestion is that if work- 
experience is to be carried as excess 
baggage it be postponed until all 
alleged “academic course work” is 
completed, and that the degree be 
withheld until it is completed satis- 
factorily. This will deny the student 
the full training benefits of work 
experience, but it will at least be 
consistent. 

Of course, if the author’s college 
denies the implications of my refer- 
ence to its professional (vocational) 
status then no further thought need 
be given to its denial of credit for 
an essential part of vocational train- 
ing. But in that case one wonders 
why the work-experience at all. True, 
even academic schools are requiring, 
or considering the desirability of re- 
quiring, work-experience as a valu- 
able part of a general education. But 
so far as I know none treat it as 
excess educational baggage. 

One concluding thought and a 
lament. In no other field of business 
training is work-experience as neces- 
sary as in that of retailing. Office 
conditions where records, materials, 
procedures and practices are dealt 
with can be simulated quite faithfully 
in a model school office, but store or 
other selling conditions where the 
face-to-face human relationship is the 
dominant factor never can be thus 
faithfully reproduced. 

The lament is that the ideals of 
the Prince School for Store Service 
should be thus forsaken in favor of 
academic traditions. 

A good case for work experience 
and credit for it is made in the other 
half of the JourNAL contribution 
Read it and draw 


your own conclusions. 
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OFFICE SALARY RATES 


Office salary rates for the Metropolitan 
area of New York City were surveyed by 
the Salary Survey Committee, 1951-52, of 
the National Office Executives Association 
of New York. The figures released are 
as of September 30, 1951. One hundred 
eleven companies in the area participated ; 
twenty-five job classifications were sur- 
veyed; and over eighteen thousand office 
employees contributed to the survey. 

Statistics for beginning job classifica- 
tions are given below: 


1. A comparison of the 1951 and 1950 
average weekly rate ($) weighted by 
companies indicates an increase in rates 
in all 25 job classifications. (This increase 
in the average weekly rates appears to be 
a real increase, and not brought about by 
dropping of newer lower-salaried em- 
ployees.) 

2. Again, as in 1950, office unionization 
has made no gains. 

3. In comparing 1951 with 1950, it is 
significant to report a slight increase per- 
centage-wise among participating com- 








Avg. Wkly. Avg. Wkly. 








, No. No. Rate ($) Rate ($) 
Job Number and Title Cos. Employees byCos. Employees 
Acct. Clerk—B (Jr.) M 47 260 56 60 
Acct. Clerk—B (Jr.) F 69 353 54 50 
Clerk, General—B (Jr.) M 48 567 44 50 
Clerk, General—B (Jr.) F 70 1,687 42 42 
Messenger/Mail Clerk M 80 569 38 36 
Messenger/Mail Clerk F 36 474 38 35 
Payroll Clerk M 20 45 62 64 
Payroll Clerk F 53 196 57 58 
File Clerk F 93 1,339 44 41 
Stenographer—B (Jr.) F 64 981 45 44 
Transcribing Machine Operator F 50 350 51 52 
Typist—B (Jr.) F 63 1,015 42 43 
Telephone Operator F 98 ata 52 53 








From the responses of the 111 partici- 
pating companies (124 cooperated in 1950) 
a few conclusions were drawn. 


panies with work weeks of 39 hours or 
less, to pay over-time before reaching 40, 
hours. 
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SQUIRREL 
By Mary Lou Fineis 
St. Mary Cathedral High School 
Lansing, Michigan 

The squirrel is very seldom drawn 
on the typewriter; the reason: it re- 
quires considerable manipulation of 
the horizontal and vertical spacing in 
order to bring about the desired 
effect in the tail. Even without a 
background, such as trees, this de- 
sign presents perspective, because of 
the care with which the typist ar- 
ranged the asterisks and periods that 
make up this design. It may not seem 
believable, but approximately 5,000 
strokes went into the making of this 
picture. This is due to the fact that, 
in order to bring out the desired 
effect, the art typist overlapped many 
of the asterisks and periods. For 
example, the almost solid area in the 
acorn is made up of at least 1,000 
periods. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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chudents on an Underwood 


..the typewriter that gives them 


ohher leach! Brighter Vays! 





will find it’s easier to train students on the 
whine they like... the one they'll ask for in 


SINeSS « » » 
ie Underwood Rhythm Touch Typewriter. 
thm Touch is the most pleasing touch ever 


veloped in a standard typewriter . . . the 
htest, easiest touch you’ve ever experienced! 


id to that the comfortable Underwood Finger- 
m Keys that cradle your finger tips... and 
er tire you out. 















=a Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


And the exclusive Underwood See-Set Margins 
and Scales that give you perfectly-balanced 
letters... with a minimum of operations. 


Yes, students find this Underwood the smooth- 
est, swiftest, sweetest-running typewriter they’ ve 
ever used. It’s so easy-going you can count typ- 
ing fatigue a thing of the past. 


Phone your local Underwood representative 
today for a demonstration on the work you're 
doing now. 








Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper... 


Ribbons 
= One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








yINDERWOOD 2izhm Touch DE LUXE 


Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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THE CHANGING HIGH SCHOOL FUNCTION 


Sidney C. Gould 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 





Do you agree? 


"Modification of the traditional course of study is not enough." . . . "We must 
accept the elementary school's conception of the standard of achievement. . ." 
". .. the grades ‘Satisfactory’ and ‘Unsatisfactory’ leaves much to be desired." 
... "Greater emphasis must be accorded work habits and attitudes." 


These and other suggestions to improve the instruction of slow learners are 
made by Mr. Gould. Would they "work" outside New York City? Perhaps you 
would like to agree or disagree in print; perhaps you have other suggestions or 
have developed teaching materials which might help others. Your comments and 


contributions are always welcome. 





N the past few years elementary 

schools in New York City have been 
graduating increasing numbers of 
boys and girls who cannot succeed in 
the traditional high school courses. 
These students, in large number, may 
possess as little as fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade elementary school ability 
in reading and arithmetic. In intelli- 
gence they may rate from feeble- 
minded to average. It has been esti- 
mated that if we follow the normal 
curve of distribution of school popu- 
lation, about 20 per cent of the high 
school student body is incapable of 
coping adequately with the subject 
matter taught in the high schools. 

It would seem that elementary 
schools should hold back pupils who 
do not have the abilities in funda- 
mentals required for the grade. But 
elementary schools are more and 
more committed to a progressive pro- 
gram of education in which 100 per 
cent promotion is the rule, and for 
compelling reasons. An elementary 
school principal’ lists these in suc- 
cinct form: “If the elementary school 
is conceived of as a place where chil- 
dren experience planned activities re- 
sulting in the development of desir- 
able feelings and attitudes (person- 
ality and character) and the acquisi- 
tion of certain skills and knowledges, 
on the basis of individual ability and 
growth, how can it be said that just 
so much shall have been developed 
and learned at this given grade level ? 
The statement of the situation points 
up its illogicality. 


1 Sigmund Fogler, ‘The Program of Elementary 
Education,” High Points, May 1951, pp. 27, 28. 
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“The elementary school, therefore, 
advances the members of the group 
into the next grade . . . on the rea- 
sonable assumptions first, that a child 
can work better with his coevals, than 
with children younger than himself ; 
second, that a child, satisfying his 
own interests, needs and abilities, has 
got out of a given set of experiences 
all he can absorb or benefit by; third, 
that since the individual is the unit of 
measure, he who is too far behind 
the level of response of his class- 
mates will be helped by them and the 
teacher to reach more nearly the level 
of development of the age-group; 
fourth, that there is a wide disparity 
in any area of achievement in any 
kind of grouping; _fifth, that since 
learning and developing are continu- 
ous, it is psychologically and emotion- 
ally unsound to say that because a 
child has not reached a fixed arbitrary 
level of achievement at a certain 
time, he has failed and should be 
held back ; sixth, that there is no con- 
clusive evidence that keeping children 
back helps them learn in the second 
try what they did not learn in the 
first ; and finally, since development is 
at least as important as learning, 
the continuum is destroyed if continu- 
ous progress is broken. . . . The re- 
ward of promotion and the punish- 
ment of staying back do not fit to- 
day’s concept of lower school life.” 

Up until a decade ago, these slow 
children became discouraged by be- 
ing left back repeatedly in the ele- 
mentary school. Their venture into 
high school for a year or two proved 
equally unhappy and as soon as they 








reached the school leaving age, they JJ alm 
left to seek employment. Today. they ff men 
reach high school at the normal en- to Cc 
tering age and remain with us for Ff porn 
at least three years until they are 17, Bf are 
the legal school leaving age, and § js x 
many go on to graduate. hims 
Ac 
Slow Learners in Accounting class 
Handling these slow learners be- J ‘urve 
comes a particularly acute problem § ‘sts 
for accounting departments. Last § gtade 
term, more than 40 per cent of our J me si 
first-year students lacked the requisite J Whos 
abilities necessary to pursue courses jf them 
designed for normal students. One ff the ot 
of the causes for this disproportion- J PSS¢: 
ately large number of slow students ff evel. 
in the accounting department’s offer. f 40 the 
ings is the tendency on the part of ton ¢ 
advisers in the elementary and junior ind pt 
high schools to direct into commercial f Ould) 
courses those slow graduates who The 
evince an interest in business or show ff tom be 
a complete lack of interest in indus- ms < 
trial arts courses. Conversely, these of apti 
same advisers, trained as they are in ff Many. 
the academic tradition, advise their BPs 
brightest students to take the aca- sharper 
demic course, frequently in disregard has be 
of the economic needs of the child, J acher: 
As a result, there is a marked im- supply 
balance in ability of students whoff* all t 
rank in the lowest percentiles of kast h 
high school population in the com- with wh 
mercial courses. ener ath 
Most city schools have attempted venience 
to cope with the problem of the slowff@ be : 
learner by modifying the traditionalff' scho 
curriculum in accounting. Some havef™pty 


made more fundamental changes. In- 
quiry among teachers in many schools 
also indicates that there is a surpris- 
ing uniformity in the way many of 
these pupils react to the modified 
course of study. At Fort Hamiltong' 
High School, a_ traditional high 
school, we have tried to aid the slow 
student by providing an additional 
track of instruction which we desig: 
nate as the modified program 0! 
study. 
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First Year Problems ay, it 1 
Our first-year course for the slovgsupings 
ents witl 


learner in the accounting departmenl 
is an adaptation of the normal “Arith 


tle a nort 


metic for Daily Living” courseftomogerie 
Needless to say, the course consisftblish a 7 
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almost entirely of simple funda- 
mentals which the teacher attempts 
to correlate with the topics in the 
normal course of study. Textbooks 
are unsatisfactory so that the teacher 
is required to prepare all materials 
himself. 

Achievement these first-year 
classes appears to follow the normal 
curve of probability provided that 
tests are pitched at about a sixth- 
grade elementary school level. On 
one side of the curve are found pupils 
whose work habits and ability make 
them good students at this level. On 
the other side we find students who 
possess no aptitude at all, even at this 
level. These boys and girls can barely 
do the simplest addition and subtrac- 
tion examples. (I was surprised to 
find pupils in my class last term who 
could not list the months of the year.) 

There seems to be a strong correla-¥ 


in 


tion between work and discipline pat- 
tens of these pupils and their lack 
of aptitude in high school subjects. 
Many do not carry paper, pencils, or 
pens Others carry un- 
sharpened pencils or unfilled pens. It 
practice for 
teachers to keep paper, ink, and a 
supply of sharpened pencils on hand 
at all times, so that pupils may at 
least the necessary materials 
with which to work. A pencil sharp- 
ener affixed to a wall is a decided con- 
venience. These are the students who 
can be seen standing at the entrance 
0 school on any morning, arms 
empty of books, sauntering in just 
when the doors are about to close. 
Behavior problems exist in far/ 
greater number than in normal classes 
0 that the teacher is forced to spend 
an excessive amount of time in main- 
ining order. I have questioned pu- 
jils who present unusual behavior 
problems concerning their patterns of 


to class. 
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nduct and have found that these 
‘tudents actually believe their con- 
duet to be average. Since these stu- 
dents in the first year are generally 
togrammed for the same classes all 
fay, it may be that homogeneous 
soupings do not furnish these stu- 
ents with an opportunity to appreci- 
lea normal pattern of behavior. The 
homogenééus class also seems to es- 
tblish a peculiar ability level. I have 
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heard pupils, who would be hopeless 
failures in classes, de- 
scribed as “very smart” by their 
classmates. Questioning indicates that 
these pupils, no matter how low their 
themselves 


traditional 


achievement, consider 


average students. 
Second Year Problems 

Recordkeeping is our second year 
offering for students. The 
poorest students from our normal 
arithmetic classes and students from 
our slow arithmetic classes are in the 
majority in these classes. A smatter- 
ing of first-year academic course fail- 
ures and failing students from pri- 
vate schools completes the class ros- 
ters. There seems to be a growing 
preference on the part of first-year 
students to elect merchandising and 
salesmanship as a second year sub- 
ject in place of recordkeeping because 
they feel they can do better in a ver- 
bal subject than in one that requires 
the use of arithmetic skills. 

Since no official course of study in 


slow 


recordkeeping exists, each school pre- 
pares its There is such an 
enormous difference in ability be- 
tween failures in the academic course 
and students from the modified 
classes that this task is fraught with 
difficulty. If the course contains ma- 
terial, the solution of which requires 
reflective thinking, then the slowest 
pupils cannot complete their tasks. If 
the entire course consists of routine 
mechanical drill, then the better stu- 
dents complain that the course offers 
no challenge. We have adopted a 
textbook which affords practical rou- 
tine experience. Unfortunately, the 
cumulative drills contained in the text 
cannot be handled satisfactorily by 
our modified students, both because’ 
of excessive absence, which 
characteristic of many of these pu- 
pils, and because many of them can- 
not complete any unit. 

Work habits of pupils in record- 
keeping are similar to those of pupils 
in our modified arithmetic classes. 
Many pupils have to be furnished 
with pencils, pens, and __ paper. 
Teachers find that filing cabinets are 
helpful in keeping materials readily 
available for use in individual folders 
as students cannot be relied on to 
carry these materials to class every 


own. 


iS” 2 


day. Books also have to be kept on 
hand for daily distribution for the 
same reason. There is a tendency to 
forego the giving of homework as- 
signments because students either do 
not do these assignments or do them 
so inadequately that they are of no 
value. 

Third and Fourth Year Difficulties 

Programming these students in the 
third and fourth years of high school 
is difficult, particularly in smaller 
schools. At Fort Hamilton High 
School we have been programming 
the best of our recordkeeping stu- 
dents along with poor students from 
our first-year accounting classes for 
bookkeeping practice three and four, 
courses which stress the mechanical 
aspects of bookkeeping through the 
use of practice sets. However, the 
poorest accounting students who elect 
this course are so superior in ability 
to the best of our recordkeeping stu- 
dents that we question the advisability 
of continuing to combine these 
groups. 

Placing these slow students in nor- 
mal classes often creates undesirable 
classroom situations because of the 
wide range in ability levels. Several 
modified students were in my law 
classes last term. They could not 
comprehend the material contained in 
the text because they were poor 
readers. Homework assignments 
were too difficult for them because 
they were unable to discern the dis- 
puted points in case problems. They 
could not participate in class discus- 
sions except on the most elementary 
level. 

Suggestions for Curriculum 
Improvement 

Teaching slow classes requires the 
utilization of a variety of methodolo- 
gies. These students, particularly in 
the first year, have such a limited at- 
tention span that they find it diffi- 
cult to concentrate on any phase of 
a lesson for more than fifteen min- 
utes at a time. The teacher is thus 
forced into the technique of breaking 
his lesson into small units requiring 
diverse skills in order to keep his 
pupils’ attention. Abstractions can- 
not be utilized as a peg for learning. 
Instead problems must be reduced to 
a point where they are within the pu- 
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pils’ experience levels even though the 
mechanical requirements are essenti- 
ally those of the lower grades of the 
elementary school. Slow classes often 
have to be divided into groups so that 
instruction can be given at varying 
levels of ability. The traditional de- 
velopment lesson does not work effec- 
tively with these pupils. Story telling 
and other devices are frequently help- 
ful in maintaining pupils’ interest 
over the normal class period span. 

Apparently, modification of the 
traditional course of study is not 
enough. What is needed is an even 
more fundamental approach to. the 
problem of the slow learner. (At 
Fort Hamilton High School we have 
been experimenting, at least in part, 
with such an approach.) The em- 
phasis required is three-pronged. 
First; since the slow learner is not 
book-minded in the traditional sense, 
primary emphasis should be placed in 
the first two years of high school on 
a course of study oriented around life 
experiences. Specialization in the ac- 
counting curriculum should be de- 
ferred until the third year. Second; 
the standard in the modified account- 
ing curriculum should be envisaged 
not as a group minimum but as an 
individual one adapted to as many 
kinds of capacity and levels of 
ability as we have in a class. Third; 
the greatest emphasis must be placed 
on the development of proper work 
habits and attitudes. 

The 
first-year course, which is essentially 
subject-centered 


present compartmentalized 
a watered-down, 
program for normal 
tainly is not strictly oriented around 
Accounting depart- 
well to 


students cer- 


life experiences. 
ments would therefore 
offer business training rather than 
applied arithmetic as a first-year sub- 
ject because of its greater life interest 
and its integrative and downgrading 
possibilities. Recordkeeping, which 
is a specialized subject, should be be- 
gun in the third year when an added 


do 


year’s study might mean greater skill 
in the fundamentals and might add 
the motivation of an immediate voca- 
tional aim. It may also be that an 
integrated program evolving around 
life units might serve far more 


effectively, in the first two years, than 
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our present compartmentalized plan 
by providing a vastly superior cli- 
mate for learning. Socio-economic 
business subjects might well form the 
core in an integrated course for those 
students who are business minded. 

A new curriculum emphasis makes 
it more essential than ever to have 
materials and textbooks specifically 
designed to meet the interests of these 
pupils. Supervisors and_ teachers 
from many schools, working in com- 
mittee, can meet this demand. It is 
inefficient to have a teacher, already 
burdened with class responsibilities, 
working at odd hours to prepare en- 
tire textbooks. In a small school, 
having few teachers, the task often 
assumes insurmountable proportions. 
Much routine mimeographing can be 
eliminated if funds can be authorized 
to print these materials. 

The uniform promotion plan in the 
elementary schools sends us pupils of 


“Such diverse abilities that the applica- 


tion of minimal group standards at 
any high school level would cause 
most modified students to fail. How 
can we, in justice, apply one theory 
of promotion the elementary 
schools and then suddenly impose an- 
other on our own products in the 
high schools. We must accept the 
elementary school’s conception of the 
standard of achievement as an in- 
dividual one that is sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of the ab- 
normally slow as well as the slow. 
If school work is adjusted to the in- 
dividual abilities of students rather 
than being geared to a group mini- 
mum then needless failure with its 
devastating effects is virtually elimi- 
nated. Mental health is promoted be- 
cause each student is awarded recog- 
nition at his mastery 
level. 

If each student is to be judged by 
his own standard of achievement then 


in 


and reward 


‘a number of contradictions in grad- 


ing these pupils present themselves. 
It would seem that the pupil who 
works at what we believe to be the 
highest capacity level should receive 
the highest grades. But Ross? says, 
“There is a general tendency for the 
pupils in any grade who are most 


retarded educationally from the 


2C Ross, 


pane C. Hel Measurement in Today's Schools, 
rentice-Hali, 7 


Inc., New York, 1947. 
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standpoint of their capacity, to be 
those ‘of highest intelligence. Con- 
versely, there is a rather veneral 
tendency for the pupils in any grade, 
who are most accelerated education- 
ally from the standpoint of their ca- 
pacity to those of lowest intelligence.” 
If this is so, then the slowest pupil 
who works to his capacity should te- 
ceive the highest grades. Obviously, 
such practice would be acconipanied 
by a complete destruction of class 
morale. In practice, I have solved 
\this dilemma by setting the passing 
grade at the lowest level of achieve- 
ment in the class and have adjusted 
pupils’ grades upward depending on 
achievement. 

[ have found that these pupils also 
react to the incentives of numerical 
grades. Therefore, the use of 4 
marking system which employs the 
grades “Satisfactory” and “Unsatis- 
factory” leaves much to be desired 
The use of these grades would im- 
pose on teachers the additional bur- 
den of recording numerical grades on 
record cards for administrative and 
guidance purposes. 

Fairness should also be a criterion 
of any grading system. Manifestly, 
a system which guarantees the modéi- 
fied student who is placed in the nor- 
mal class a passing grade of 65, even 
though he does not come up to the 
group minimum, while failing the 
normal student unless he keeps up 
with normal standards seems deci¢- 
edly unfair to the normal student. It 
is also true that a high grade received 
in a modified class can hardly be com: 
pared with any grade received in the 
normal class because of the marked 
difference in the quality of the sub- 
ject matter studied. 

An evaluation of our traditional 
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policy of making normal students re 
peat courses is certainly required i 
the light of our treatment of slow 
students. However, a solution to the 
problem of differentiating betwee! 
the grades of the slow, normal, aml 
bright already exists in high schools 
\Most schools use alphabetical desig: 
nations as part of class nomenclatut 
We 


can adopt a uniform set of alphabet: 


in order to program students. 
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yalues attached to these letters. 
Grades can thus be discerned in their 
proper perspective, 

Self-appraisal by a pupil of his 
weak and strong points is considered 
desirable by most guidance counselors. 
If school grades are to aid a pupil in 
self-appraisal, then it is wise to dis- 
cose the meanings and weights at- 
tached to the alphabetic grade desig- 
nations. Misleading a pupil as to his 
ability level can have a serious effect” 
in the adjustment he makes to em- 
ployment or to further educational 
training after graduation. Evidence 
also exists that relatively slow pupils 
profit from knowing where they 
stand in relation to other students in 
the school. It may even be desirable 
to administer national achievement 
tests in the common skills at regular 
intervals to apprise parents of their 
children’s relative standing. 

A strong sentiment exists for the 
granting of the commercial diploma 
to all high school graduates irrespec- 
tive of the achievement levels of the 
subjects they take. The New York 
State Committee now surveying com- 
mercial education has suggested that 
the commercial diploma be granted 
at the bookkeeping, secretarial, mer- 
chandising and clerical levels. It is 
felt that occupational — suitability 
should be the criterion for the giving 
of these diplomas. Follow-up records 
indicate that most of our slow pu- 
pils who are in the modified record 
keeping and clerical practice course 
an secure initial jobs at the mes- 
snger and filing clerk levels. Such 
a plan, however, overlooks the fact 
that the commercial diploma requires 
the passing of the English, history, 
and either the bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy regents examinations. As a 
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practical matter, most pupils at pres- 
ent in this curriculum could not pass 
aly regents examination. 

Since regents examinations must 
ilso be passed to secure the academic 
diploma, the modified student now 
feeives the non-regents or general 
liploma at graduation. This is the 
ame diploma that students of normal 
bility who fail regents examinations 
telect the easier non-regents groups 
eeive. Grade advisers report mount- 
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ing pressure on the part of normal 
students to elect these non-regents 
groups. Asa result, in many schools, 
by far the largest number of gradu- 
ates receive general diplomas. In ac- 
counting departments many com- 
mercial students drop accounting 
after one year to avoid taking the 
difficult bookkeeping two year regents 
examination at the end of the second 
year. Many of these students gravi- 
tate instead into the so-called easy 
subjects in areas which add little to 
their vocational specializations. 


— 


Granting the same general diploma 
to modified students as well as to 
normal ones finds schools offering 
identical rewards for markedly un- 
equal standards of achievement. Stu- 
dents do have the unhappy faculty of 
seeking out the easy courses. If past 
experience is a criterion, an unhappy 
situation in which normal students 
may besiege counselors to get into 
what these think are the 
easiest courses of all, the modified 
courses, may develop. The remedy 
would seem to lie not in granting uni- 
form diplomas to all, but in provid- 
ing for an even further differentia- 
tion of diplomas. 

A basic cause for the poor dis- 
ciplinary patterns and work habits of 
many of the pupils in the modified 
curriculum lies in their inferior atti- 
tudes. If we conceive of a curricu- 
lum as being life-centered rather than 
subject-centered then equal or greater 
emphasis must be accorded work 
habits and attitudes. Unfortunately, 
elementary school teachers are often 


students 


stymied in their attempts at develop- 
ing proper attitudes by socio-eco- 
nomic conditions beyond their con- 
trol. High school teachers are faced 
with the additional fact that the atti- 


tudes of these children have already 


become relatively permanent sets. 
Remedial measures that can be 
applied to improve attitudes are 


many. Peripheral services for these 
children must be expanded at all 
school levels. Teachers must con- 
stantly stress proper work habits. 
The homogeneous class must givey 
way to heterogeneous groupings in 
the minor subjects so that these pu- 
pils can learn to appreciate normal 


behavior. An attempt must be made 
to bring these children into the extra- 


curricular program of the school. Ii 
grades are entered for subject 
achievement, it would seem that 


grades should likewise be entered for 
attitudes in order to emphasize their 
importance. We must remember that 
while subject matter achievement may 
be judged by the flexible standard of 
the child’s capacity, a far less flexible 
standard must be applied to pupil’s 
attitudes. Since business demands 
reasonable work habits of em- 
stu- 


its 
ployees, consistent failure by 
dents to meet satisfactory standards 
should be considered as ground for 
debarment from _ the specialized 
recordkeeping course. 

We must not overlook the impor- : 
tance of the small class in dealing 
with the slow learner. The required 
individualization of instruction can 
only be effective where the teacher 
can spend adequate amounts of time 
with each pupil. The small class also 
makes it possible for the teacher to 
emphasize the development of proper 
work habits and attitudes. Discipline 
problems can be reduced to a mini- 
Tasks can be closely super- ‘ 
Individual guidance becomes 


mum. 
vised. 
effective. The teacher can spot poten- 
tial maladjustments and refer them 
to the regular guidance counselor be- 
fore they become serious. It should 
be unnecessary, however, to penalize 
the normal student by increasing the 
size of his classes in order to provide 
small classes for the slow. 
- & % 


Education for all youth makes it 
necessary for high schools to meet the 
needs of the slow pupil as well as the 
bright one. Teachers, parents, and 


businessmen must modify _ their 
thinking as to the meaning of high’ 
school graduation in line with the 
evolving function of high schools. 
Remedial measures can do much to 
reorient the course of study, aid in 
the work 


habits and attitudes, establish a sys- 


development of proper 


»tem of fair rewards and ameliorate 


the daily tasks of teachers until a 
satisfactory working philosophy for 
handling the slow learner is finally 
evolved. 
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TESTS FOR STENOGRAPHY 


Martha D. Bright and Ruth |. Anderson 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Those who read the results of the survey of one-year shorthand by Martha D. 
Bright and Ruth |. Anderson in the November 1951 Journal have asked to see the 


test materials used. 


Here they are in time for June examinations. Perhaps you will want to com- 


pare results. 





You will recall that the November 1951 
JournaAL published an article entitled 
“Let’s Look at the One-Year Shorthand 
Program.” This was a report of a survey 
of student achievement in one-year short- 
hand courses in Texas. 

The tests used in this study are given 
below for teachers who would like to test 
their students’ achievement and compare 
results with those reported in the survey. 


Directions 


1. Five specimen tests are given to be used 
as practice material some time previous to 
the day on which the official tests are to be 
given. 

2. The teacher should select the speed 
levels which she feels are suitable for her 
class. Each teacher will probably wish to 
select two or three of the tests in order to 
accommodate the range of abilities within 
her class. 

3. The teacher may allow a few seconds 
between each dictation test, but not between 
the two letters of any one speed test. 

4. Inside addresses and signatures should 
not be included as a part of the timed 
dictation. 

5. Each student should transcribe only one 
test. The one test selected by the student 
should be the highest speed dictated which 
the student feels he can transcribe into a 
mailable copy. 

6. Ali transcripts should be typed and 
typographical errors erased and corrected. 
7. Each letter should be transcribed on a 
separate sheet of paper and set up accord- 
ing to some acceptable letter form. Not 
more than 30 minutes should be allowed 
for transcription. 

8. Students should not be allowed to read 
their notes before the 30-minute period 
begins. 

9. Students may use dictionaries but no 
help should be given by the teacher. 


Grading 


1. Letters should be evaluated 
to mailability. 
2. A letter should only be ranked mailable 
if it could be signed for mailing by a busi- 
ness correspondent. 
3. Any one of the following errors would 
make a letter unmailable : 
a. Deviations from dictated copy which 
changes the meaning—one error for each 
word of such deviation 


according 


b. Untidy erasures 

c. Misspellings 

d. Essential punctuation errors 

e. Failure to capitalize correctly 

f. Incorrect division of words 

g. Poor placement 

h. Deviation from accepted letter form. 
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SPECIMEN COPY 
Test No. 1 


Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 40 words a minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dictation 
units of 10 words each. 
2. The following names and addresses 
should be placed on the blackboard: 
Letter No. 1: 


To: Hotel Cleveland, 4905 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
From: Miss Martha Wilson 

Letter No. 2: 
To: Mr. John B. Jackson, 4783 
North Main Street, Seattle, Wash. 
From: American Products Co., 
Henry B. Hillard, Director of Re- 
search 


Gentlemen: | am planning to attend the national / 
convention of the Association of Private Business / 
Schools which meets in Cleveland Wednesday 
through Friday, May / 2, 3, and 4. Will vou please 
reserve a single room (13 with bath for me on 
those dates? 

| shall appreciate / a prompt confirmation ot 
this reservation. Yours very / truly, 

Dear Mr. Jackson: We're certainly clad you 
think so highly of our products and have elected 
to (2) make a study of them for your term paper. 


/ 


We are sending / you in a separate package 
some informative / booklets and charts showing 
how our products are manufactured. / Let us 
know if you need any further information, (3) Very 
truly yours, 

Test No. 2 
Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 50 words a minute. The 


letters are counted in 15-second dictation 

units of 12%4 words each. 

2. The following addresses and _ signa- 

tures should be put on the blackboard : 
Letter No. 1: 


To: Mr. James L. Baxter, Vice 
President, American Products Co., 
472 Throckmorton Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 

From: Mary Anne McKnight, Pro- 
gram Chairman 

Letter No. 2: 

To: Mr. George L. Brown, 209 
Rogers Road, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
From: American Products Co., John 


B. Wilson, Sales Manager 


Dear Mr. Baxter: We sincerely wish to thank you 
for taking time from / your busy schedule to meet 
with our Business and Professional Women's / Club 
Tuesday evening. Many of the girls have told me 
they have already / found your suggestions useful 
to them in their school work. I'm sure (!) every 
member present at Tuesday's meeting felt, as | 
did, that you had / made a real contribution to 
our training for careers in business. / Very sin- 
cerely yours, 


Dear Mr. Brown: We're sorry your order reached 
you / in a damaged condition but we're glad you 
wrote us so promptly about (2) it. Another wal- 
nut coffee table is already on its way / to you. 

This glass top table has been one of our most 
popular models / this year and we're sure you'll 
agree with our customers that no / where else can 
you find so much value for so little money. Very 
(3) truly yours, 


Test No. 3 


Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 60 words a minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dictation 
units of 15 words each. 
2. The following addresses and _ signa- 


tures should be put on the blackboard: 
Letter No. 1: 


To: American Products Corpora- 
tion, 472 Throckmorton Streei, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 
From: James V. Vaughn, Office 
Manager 

Letter No. 2: 
To: Mrs. H. B. Lyons, 7248 N, 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 12, Ill. 
From: American Products Corp, 
John J. Jordan, Credit Manager 


Gentlemen: | recently read an article in the 
Business Digest describing / a new letter 
called the simplified letter form. The author main- 


style 


tained that the use / of this particular form would 
decrease letter costs by at least one fourth because 
of / the speed with which this style can be typed, 
You were listed es one of the companies who (!) 
had been using this form for the past few years on 
an experimental basis. Would you / be willing to 
give us your opinion of this simplified letter lay- 
out? Yours very / truly, 

Dear Mrs. Lyons: Although we have wri'ten you 
twice regarding your account / which is now two 


months past due, we still have heard nothing from 
you. 

Since you have always (2) paid your account 
promptly on the first of the month until recently 
we are inclined / to think that some unusual cir- 
cumstances are causing ihe delay. If this is the 
/ case, you may be sure we will do our best to 
co-operate with you. 8ut we must know just / 
what the trouble is. Won't you come in and talk 
it over with us? We'll be expecting (3) you. 
Very truly yours, 


Test No. 4 
Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 70 words a minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dictation 
units of 171%4 words each. 
2. The following addresses and _ signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard: 
Letter No. 1: 


To: American Products Co., 27/4 

Throckmorton Street, Fort Worth 2, 

Texas 

From: Oscar R. Lyons, President 
Letter No. 2 

To: Mrs. H. B. Lyons, 7248 N. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 12, III. 

From: Welcome Wagon, Janet L. 


McKnight, District Supervisor 


Gentlemen: As you know, for the past severa 
years both the local teachers and _ businessmen 
have been / trying to co-operate in making the 
work of the schools more effective, 

This year we have / decided to further promote 
such work through a project sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The business / teachers in 
the fourteen local high schools are being invited 
to be the guests of various (1) companies in this 
city. Each company who is host to a number of 
teachers will be expected / to give them a much 
better understanding of the nature of their work. 
May we count on your co-operation? / Yours very 
truly, 


Dear Mrs. Lyons: Welcome to our city. 
We're mighty glad you've decided to / make 
Chicago your home and we're surely hoping you ‘ll 
like us so well that you'll stay a long long time. 
(2) 

To show you just how glad we are to welcome you 
as a new resident, our Welcome Wagon hostess 
will be on your doorstep next Friday with a basket 
loaded with gifts from the businessmen in your / 
neighborhood. Not only that, but she'll present 
you with a book of valuable premiums which / may 
be exchanged for useful ard beautiful aifts. 

Welcome to Chicago, the friendly city. Very (3) 
truly yours, 
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Test No. 5 


Instructions : 

1. Dictate at 80 words a minute. These 
letters are counted at 15-second dictation 
units of 20 words each. 

2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard: 


Letter No. 1: 


To: American Products Co., 472 
Throckmorton Street, Fort Worth 2, 
Texas 


From: City College, Alfred I. Mor- 
row, Placement Office 


Letter No. 2: 
To: Mrs: H. B. Lyons, 7248 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 12, II. 
from: L. Q. Lawson and Co., Gerald 
M. Porter, Sales Manager 


Gentlemen: This year for the first time we have 
made available a placement service for the benefit 
of business / graduates and prospective employers. 
Since this service was first announced in the paper 
less than two weeks ago, / we have placed more 
than half of our June graduates in positions here 
in the city and throughout the state. This / is a 
better record than we had even hoped for. 

Because of uncertain world conditions and the 
acute labor shortage, / businessmen- are making 
every effort to secure qualified workers even be- 
fore their graduation / from college. We suggest, 
therefore, should you need additional recruits, 
you contact our office at once. Yours / very truly. 


Dear Mrs. Lyons: We are glad to send you a 
copy of our illustrated booklet, ''Color / Schemes 
in Your Home.'' We're sure you'll find many 
helpful hints and suggestions which you can follow 
profitably. 

May we / call your attention especially to the 
color chart on page 10. Here you'll find a wide 
range of delightful color / combinations whicn 
may be used to beautify your home. Through the 
co-operation of national / manufacturers it is now 
possible to secure rugs, draperies, wellpaper and 
paints in identical shades that / blend perfectly. 
Or you may prefer the striking contrasts shown on 
page 12. Either color scheme is equally smart. / 
Very truly yours, 


OFFICIAL COPY 
Test No. 1 


Instructions : 


1. Dictate at 40 words a minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dicta- 
tion units of 10 words each. 


2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard: 


Letter No. 1: 
To: American Products Company, 
472 Throckmorton Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 
From: Henry L. Hill, General Man- 
ager 

Letter No. 2: 
To: Mr. Henry L. Hill, 3208 Rog- 
ers, Fort Worth, Texas 
From: American Travel Bureau, 
William W. Wilson, Service Dept. 


Gentlemen: As you know, | had planned to be 
back at the / Dallas office by the first of next 
Meek, However, the / rush of business here in 
pew York makes it necessary / for me to change 
Y plans, 


_f no other unexpected (1) conditions develop, 


am hoping to spend the Easter / holidays with 
Hu and the rest of the staff. Very / truly ycurs, 


Dear Mr, Hill: We certainly appreciate / your 
“ter regarding our new travel bulletin. We also 





‘Il present 
hich / may 
gifts. 

,, Very (3) 


SATION 


| have available travel guides to assist you in 
Mapping out your route should you plan to go 
1 automobile. you are interested in this 
vice, simply / fill out the enclosed card and 
"Op it in the mail box today. (3) Very truly yours, 


Hl 
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Test No. 2 
Instructions : 


1. Dictate at 50 words a minute. The 
letters are counted in 15-second dicta- 
tion units of 1214 words each. 

2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard : 


Letter No. 1: 
To: Mr. James J. Jackson, 4620 
Fifth Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 
From: American Automobile Insur- 
ance, Alice A. Alford, Claims Dept. 


Letter No. 2: 
To: National Office Supply Com- 
pany, 3201 Houston Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 
From: Robert R. Ross, Comptroller 


Dear Mr, Jackson: The accident report of the 
automobile / collision in which you were re- 
cently involved has been referred to me./ 

It would seem from your report that you were 
in no way responsible / for the wreck. In that 
case, we are under no obligation to pay for the 
repair (1) of Mr. Smith's car. Since you carry 
complete coverage, your insurance / of course 
covers your repair bill. 

_ agent will call on you Friday. / Yours ver, 
truly, 


Gentlemen: Last spring we purchased from your 
company / six electric typewriters. We hesitated 
some time before making (2) the purchase because 
you do not provide a year's free service for these / 
machines. However, your salesman assured us 
there would be practically / no upkeep for several 
ears. 

* Since our service charges on these machines / 
have totaled $300 this year, we think an adjust- 
ment is (3) due us. Yours very truly, 


Test No. 3 
Instructions : 


These 
dicta- 


1. Dictate at 60 words a minute. 
letters are counted in 15-second 
tion units of 15 words each. 
2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard : 
Letter No. 1: 
To: Mr. Donald D. Daniels, Ameri- 
can Products Company, 472 Throck- 
morton Street, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
From: Business Administration De- 
partment, Mary M. Martin, Associ- 
ate Professor 
Letter No. 2: 
To: Gulf Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas 
From: Carl C. Carlson 


703, 


30x 


Dear Mr. Daniels: We have two girls who are 
interested in the part-time secretarial position / 
open in your company. 

Miss Mary Smith is a quiet, dependable girl / 
who has done outstanding work in all her business 
courses. She is only a junior / but with just a 
little supervision, she should do a highly creditable 
job (1) for you. The other airl, Miss Helen Brown, 
will be graduated in June with a major / in Sec- 
retarial Science. Both girls will call for an inter- 
view sometime tomorrow. / Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: As a part cf my work in our course 
in business / organization and management, | am 
preparing a term paper on the oil (2) industry 
in this country. 

My professor has suggested | pay particular / 
attention to the personnel policies of various oil 
companies. | understand / that you recently re- 
vised many of your previous practices and pre- 
pared a / booklet describing these changes, Wouic 
it be possible for me to secure a copy? (3) 
Sincerely yours, 


Test No. 4 
Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 70 words a minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dicta- 
tion units of 171%4 words each. 
2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard : 
Letter No. 1: 
To: Mrs. Jane E. Jones, 5301 Blue 
Bonnet Circle, Fort Worth 9, Texas 
From: American Products Com- 
pany, Harvey H. Harris, Adjust- 
ment Dept. 
Letter No. 2: 
To: Mrs. John J. Johnson, 3226 


University Drive, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
* From: Sarah S. Sidden, Contest 


Editor 


Dear Mrs. Jones: We shipped you this morning 
another set of twelve heavy duty glasses carefully / 
wrapped and crated. This shipment shouid reach 
you by Saturday at the latest. 

You are quite right in / believing you should 
have received your order long before this. 
expect that our first shipment of April / !5 has 
been lost by the railroad. We are now checkin 
with the railroad to find out where the goods (1!) 
have been sent. 

We want you to know we are glad you let us 
know so promptly about *his order. Should / you 
receive both shipments, will you please return the 
second package to us at our expense. Very / truly 
yours, 


Dear Mrs. Johnson: We thank you very much for 
your interest in our radio contest and / are glad 
to enclose an entry blank. 

You will note at the top of the blank complete 
directions for (2) you to tollow in submitting your 
entry. Every rhyme you submit must, of course, be 
original / and . accompanied by a wrapper from 
a bar of Wonder Soap. You may submit as many 
/ rhymes as you wish. The contest is open to 
everyone except employees of the company and / 
their families. 

All entries must be in the mail by midnight, 
Saturday, April 20. Yours (3) very truly, 


Test No. 5 
Instructions : 
1. Dictate at 80 words per minute. These 
letters are counted in 15-second dictation 
units of 20 words each. 
2. The following addresses and signa- 
tures should be put on the blackboard : 
Letter No. 1: 
To: American Products Company, 
472 Throckmorton Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 
From: Samuel S. Shepherd 
Letter No. 2: 
To: American Products Company, 


472 Throckmorton Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas 
From: Head Consultant Agency, 


Hilliard H. Head, President 


Gentlemen: | shall be happy to serve as chair- 
man of the Welfare Committee of our community 
during / the coming year. 

However, | feel that | should point out | have 
had very little experience in iust this / type of 
work. While | have been connected with the 
Welfare Agency in some cepacity for many years, 
/ | have nor generally been in charge of any of 
the committee work. Until recently the pressure 
of work (I) in my business has made it impossible 
for me to assume many cutside responsibilities. 
You may / be sure | shall do my utmost to give 
this committee all the attention which it deserves. 
Very truly yours, / 


Gentlemen: Some time ago your salesman called 
upon us and tried to interest us in your office 
furniture. At / that time, however, we were not 
considering any change in the layout of our 
general offices. (2) 

However, as you may know, the American Fidelity 
Building where we have been located for the past 
twelve / years was recently sold and we are having 
to move to the National Bank Building. Since we 
will now be occupying / more spacious quarters we 
will need additional office furniture and equipment. 
Will you please have your / sales representative 
in this territory call on us not later than Wednesday 
of this week? Sincerely (3) yours, 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





ACCOUNTING THEORY 


The word theory is used in various 
ways. A theory may be an explana- 
tion of phenomena, as, for example, 
Lavoisier’s theory of combustion and 
Adam Smith’s theory of moral senti- 
ments. It may be a hypothesis to be 
used as a basis of thought in seeking 
an explanation. Also, it may be used 
in the sense of the principles of a 
given body of knowledge. Account- 
ing is not a phenomenon to be ex- 
plained ; nor does one need a hypoth- 
esis for the purpose of explaining it. 
When the word theory is used in 
connection with accounting it refers 
to the principles on which the art is 
based. 

Accounting an Art 

In order to differentiate briefly be- 
tween art and science, it may be said 
that a science is an exact and syste- 
matic body of knowledge of a cer- 
tain subject, whereas an art is the 
skilful and systematic arrangement of 
means for the attainment of some 
end. Science is concerned with knowl- 
edge, art with doing. 

Art divides itself into the esthetic 
or fine arts and the industrial or me- 
chanical arts. The mechanical arts are 
governed by more or less exact rules, 
whereas the esthetic arts, although 
using rules, tend to transcend all 
rule. 

Accounting is an art of the me- 
chanical type. Its end is the gather- 
ing of data concerning a business 
dsecause the technique of 
the art of accounting is exact, as, for 


enterprise. 


example, the matter of balancing of 
debits and credits, it is often mis- 
taken for a science. 

During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, when efforts were made to have 
accounting generally accepted as a 
subject worthy of being taught on the 
college level, the authors of texts 
usually told the reader at the begin- 
ning of the book that accounting was 
a science. This may have been done 
to give it more weight in the eyes of 
the reader because a science is popu- 
larly considered more important than 
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an art. To provide the subject with 
a veneer of scientific method the writ- 
ers made much ado about formulas 
and equations. The ponderous teach- 
ing of debit and credit by means of 
changes in an equation still exists 
to bedevil the student. 

In order to appreciate the nature 
of the art of accounting and its re- 
sults, it is imperative to understand 
the principles on which it operates. 
These consist of: (1) an axiom, (2) 
conventions, and (3) postulates. 


. The Axiom 

The principles of accounting start 
with the axiom that the total of the 
assets is equal to the total of the 
equities or interests in the assets, that 
is, the liabilities and the capital. To 
state it in simple language: the total 
of the wealth in a business is equal 
to what was put into it by the two 
possible sources, owners and credi- 
tors. This self-evident truth is ac- 
cepted as soon as it is stated and re- 
quires no elaboration. It is the key- 
stone on which rests the most funda- 
mental technique of accounting, the 
system of debit and credit. 


Conventions 

Having based the technique of 
their art on an axiom, the account- 
ants proceed to employ a series of 
conventional rules to facilitate the 
application of the technique. In the 
case of debit and credit there is a 
conventional system by which, for ex- 
ample, an asset account is debited 
when that asset increases. The system 
could easily be changed by reversing 
the debits and credits and thus cred- 
iting an asset account when the as- 
set increases. 

Another example of an accounting 
convention is afforded by the method 
used in the amortization of fixed as- 
set costs (depreciation). The ideal 
procedure would consist of assigning 
to the revenue of each accounting 
period the exact portion of the cost 
which had been dissipated during the 
period. Since, however, it is not pos- 


sible to calculate such cost exactly, 
the conventional procedure in use has 
been adopted to facilitate the account- 
ing processes. 

The pricing of inventories presents 
an additional example of conventional 
procedure. Among the accepted rules 
one finds that of pricing the inven- 
tory on the basis of cost or market, 
whichever is lower. This convention 
is not entirely logical since the loss 
taken of a market 
may never be realized, and, on the 
other hand, a gain ignored may be 
realized. In spite of its apparent lack 
of logic, it has been accepted because 
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of its conservatism. 


Postulates 
The conventional procedures are 
implemented by the use of various 
postulates or assumptions. One of 
these is the ‘going concern” postu- 
late, according to which it is assumed 
that the enterprise for which the ac- 
counting is performed will remain in 
business. If the enterprise were plan- 
ning to liquidate, the conventional 
record would no longer be valid. 
Then there is the postulate to the 
effect that the purchasing power of 
money is constant, an assumption 
that is obviously contrary to fact. 
Zecause of important price changes 
in recent years, this postulate has 
been the subject of considerable dis- 


cussion. 


Accounting Theory 

Since accounting is a matter of 
doing, its theory consists largely of 
generalizations of how accountants 
do their work. In the opinion of this 
writer, it is preferable to refer to 
these generalizations as__ principles 
rather than theory in order to avoid 
the connotations which the word 
theory conveys of hypotheses or ex- 
planations of phenomena — matters 
that are foreign to accounting. 

For convenience, in academic cit 
cles the discussion of principles 1 
sometimes referred to as theory ant 
the working of problems as /abora- 
tory. It should, however, be remenr 
bered that there is little abstract the- 
ory in accounting, it being limited to 
such matters as the analysis of pritr 
ciples and their classification into al 
axiom, conventions, and postulates. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 





TRAINING TO MEET SHORTAGES OF STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 


“If the vacant chairs before the 
typists and stenographer’s desks in 
this country today were placed side 
by side they would form a line that 
would reach from here to !” the 
statistician might well exclaim. 

The organizations concerned with 
the problem of training, placement, 
and employment of office personnel 
are being bombarded with urgent re- 
quests to do something about the 
great lack of trained stenographers 
and typists in the present emergency 
which is so materially delaying the 
essential paper work of the Defense 





program. 


Specialists Prepare Leaflet 

Responding to these requests, a 
group of specialists in the field has 
acted cooperatively to prepare a leaf- 
let titled Training To Meet Short- 
ages of Stenographers and Typists. 
Working on the piece were: Hollis 
P. Guy, Executive Secretary, United 
Business Education Association ; Ted 
W. Kling, Staff Director, Personnel 
Division, National Office Manage- 
ment Association; B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief, Business Education Service, 
Office of Education; Lilian S. Wy- 
ner, Placement Specialist, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

This committee agrees that while 
the problem is one that must be solved 
on a local level, the means of going 
about its solution may be suggested 
purposefully in the leaflet. Some of 
the suggestions offered are: 

What can be done: 

One of the major ways to alleviate 
uch shortages is to 

——Train larger 

some communities 

——Train individuals who have 

the potentiality to develop 
into successful workers 

——Train with the purpose to 

prepare for vocational com- 
petence alone 

——tTrain with the purpose to 

meet community and indi- 
vidual needs. 

In this training the schools, the 


numbers in 
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employers, and the public must work 
together. 
What the schools can do: 

1. Provide Counseling service to 
inform students of the opportunities 
and their chances to succeed in them. 

2. Make training vocationally ef- 
fective. Provide instruction based on 
duties and standards of the occupa- 
tions available, offered by teachers 
competent in the vocation under es- 
tablished conditions which approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible actual con- 
ditions under the jobs available. 

3. Expand existing programs and 
organize new ones. Cooperative part 
time “Work-Experience” programs ; 
Adult Extension Training; Review 
and Refresher Training. 

Every community has many women 
who have had training in stenography 
and typing but whose skills are rusty 
through disuse. These potential work- 
ers can be made employable in a 
short time through refresher courses. 
Every school offering business train- 
ing should explore thoroughly the 
need for organizing such courses. 
What the employer can do: 

1. Reorganize his staff for greater 
efficiency in terms of the present con- 
ditions. 

2. Collaborate with other employ- 
ers. 

3. Help schools improve existing 
business training programs. 

4. Arrange for students to visit 
offices and for speakers from the of- 
fices to visit schools. 

5. Arrange for business teachers 
to obtain appropriate business ex- 
perience. 

6. Participate in meetings of busi- 
ness education associations. 

7. Promote the formation of 
school-business advisory committees. 

8. Arrange with educators and em- 
ployers to review and plan business 
training curricula. 

9. Arrange with groups of business 
men to furnish to the schools good 
used office equipment for instruction 
purposes. 


10. Encourage the development of 
cooperative work-study programs 
(and train business employees to as- 
sist and properly supervise student 
workers). 

11. Arrange for needed training 
within their own organizations, or 
with the cooperation of the school. 


What the public employment service 
can do: 

1. Match skills of job seekers with 
requirements of job openings. 

2. Bring to employers’ attention 
available training programs to aid 
them in supplying their requirements. 

3. Bring to job applicants all in- 
formation on local training which is 
or will be available. 

4. Supply information to schools 
on the employment outlook and pre- 
vailing standards for employment 
which they can use and the training 
programs, subject, and job content 
for which there is need. 

5. Cooperate on the work-study 
programs. 

According to Mr. B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief of Business Education Service, 
the new leaflet is now in the hands of 
the printer and will be obtainable 
from the administrative offices, state 
schools, colleges, and libraries and 
from high school offices. 


Other Publications on Training 

Additional information on cooper- 
ative occupational training is to be 
found in the following publications: 

1. “Cooperative Occupational Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment,’ Pub- 
lication No. 79, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

2. “Working Together,” Published 
by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

3. “Work-Study Planning That 
Works,” by Dr. Jay W. Miller, in 
the BALANCE SHEET, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 634 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, April, 1951. 

4. “School-Work Programs Meet 
Community Needs,” by H. D. Mu- 
gaas, in the Employment Security 
Review, U. S. Department of Labor, 
October 1951, To be found in public 
libraries, or available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
REPUTATION 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


| E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
fered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, esol Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Cataleg on Request 
Granite Building 


UW 4 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


e 
Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Quellty School Since 1877 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
6 
“ke ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pc 
















i, ee AN © commen SS 
| SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 105,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


oe a by the State ad 
Confer Degrees in Comm 
—, FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 1 

Lualegied for Better 

TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 











HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
€ 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 





STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration. Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, 


Missouri 











HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy | 


STRAYER co.” oe Secry Trani 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





HOW TO CHOOSE A BOSS 


June graduates are facing or soon will 
face the problem of securing their initial 
position. As making a right start often 
has much to do with one’s future outlook 
toward work, it is indeed unfortunate when 
4 young worker secures a position in which 
he does not enjoy his work nor respect his 
employer. 

These hints on selecting an employer 
may be helpful in avoiding such disap- 
pointment. They are reproduced by special 
permission from The Changing Times, The 
Kiplinger Magazine. 

Job hunting? You have a wide selec- 
tion these days, so don’t pick a second-rate 
employer. 

No graver responsibility confronts the 
job seeker, young or old, than the careful, 
thorough and intelligent selection of a boss. 
Able, well-trained, satisfied employers are 
essential to successful careers. They are 
the men who are alert to spot new talent, 
develop it and put it to use. They are the 
men who guide a company’s destiny skill- 
fully, thus holding the ladder steady while 
you climb. They are architects of personnel 
policies that inspire you to your best effort. 

The second-rate boss, whether he knows 
it or not, is just collecting second-rate 
people. Why waste your time with him? 

Recently it has been somewhat difficult 
for employees to get first-rate employers. 
They have frequently had to settle for 
what they could get, and then wait for the 
chance to jettison the second-rater in favor 
of a better man. Now, however, you can 
be a little more choosy in picking your 
boss. Something called a manpower short- 
age is tipping the balance a little further 
your way. Get ready to tighten up your 
boss-selecting procedures. 

To help you in making this appraisal, 
the following check list for the screening 
and selection of employers has been com- 
piled. On the basis of personal observa- 
tion and judgment, plus discreet inquiries 
among those familiar with the man and 
his organization, answer the following 
questions as best you can. These answers 
will give you a pretty good line on how 
good a boss the man behind the desk is. 

l. Does he appear to have adequate skill 
md experience for the job? 

Take a good look at this company of his 
and see how well he’s running it. Your 
prime requirement is a boss with the 
proved know-how to steer his company 
successfully, keep it humming and moving 
forward. The man you want is the one 
with concrete results to show for his 
leadership. 

lf he is qualified for his job, the com- 
any should show a satisfactory financial 
and competitive position and, above all, it 
should be making progress. Its record will 
show traces of innovations, fresh ideas, 
adjustments io keep pace with changing 
times, 

2 Does he make a good impression? 

Certain personality traits are very im- 
portant guideposts in the selection of a 
good emplover. 
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Your man should leave an impression of 
decisiveness, of being one who can weigh 
evidence, make a decision, and stick by it. 
Pass over the prospect who looks as 
though he will be timid and excessively 
cautious in making decisions; pass over, 
too, the one who impresses you as a man 
of hasty, snap judgments. 

The better grades of bosses impress you 
as being self-confident, ambitious, self-con- 
trolled. They have the air of men who 
know exactly where they are, where they 
are going, and how they propose to get 
there. They know how to listen to other 
people, as well as make other people listen. 

How does the Great Man talk? Shun 
the one whose conversation is loaded with 
I, my and me, and take the one who speaks 
of we, our and us. Avoid the man who 
rasps out orders like a sea captain turning 
out the fo’c’sle gang. Favor the one whose 
attitude is that of a team captain, whose 
voice of command is quietly authoritative, 
and who turns loose an occasional “please” 
and “thank you.” 

3. Has he handled your application for a 
job with reasonable care and intelligence? 

Be wary of the employer who passes out 
jobs too easily or without examining your 
qualifications very closely. Accept the one 
who, personally or through his staff, puts 
some time and effort into finding out ahead 
of time whether vou will fit into his or- 
ganization and where you will fit in. 

Tn the first place, he is obviously inter- 
ested in getting top-grade, permanent em- 
plovees and in seeing that thev get a 
chance to work where they work best. 

4. Is the appearance of his establishment 
satisfactory? 

Take a look around and decide whether 
this is the kind of place you want to work 
in. Look to see whether the equipment is 
reasonably up to date and efficiently uti- 
lized. Look to see whether work rooms 
are clean and at least halfway attractive— 
places where some effort has been made 
to put employees in surroundings that en- 
courage good ‘york habits. 

5. Is he thinking of your future? 

This job that he is discussing may be a 
dead end, or it may lead somewhere. Which 
it will be depends largely on you, of course, 
but the boss is a factor to reckon with, too. 
Are opportunities for advancement men- 
tioned? Check up on these points: 

First, will you be put through some 
kind of training program? If so, a point 
in his favor. He is interested enough in 
you to equip vou to do a good job, and he 
probably considers you a permanent ac- 
quisition. 

Second, where does he get his super- 
visors and high brass? If thev’ve come 
up from the ranks, good. You'll have a 
chance to do the same. 
6. Does he have a 
record? 

He'll be scanning your employment rec- 
ord, to see whether you’ve had too many 
employers in too short a period of time. 
Now you take a look at his employment 


stable employment 


record—to see whether he has had too 
many new employees in too short a period. 

The turnover rate is the technical name 
for what you are investigating. A high 
turnover may mean that the boss is care- 
less about selecting, placing, and training 
employees. It almost certainly means that 
employee morale is shabby. 

7. At your interview was he punctual and 
poised? 

Make a few allowances because bosses 
are sometimes busy people who can’t al- 
ways control their own time. But in gen- 
eral: 

3eware of the man who keeps a 2:30 ap- 
pointment at 3:20, who is harassed and 
hurried, distracted by constant interrup- 
tions, overloaded with work. 

Pick the one who greets you approxi- 
mately on time and proceeds to a calm, 
efficient, well-conducted interview. 

Why? Because a good boss is on top 
of his job, not under it! You'll be safest 
with the man who seems to have an execu- 
tive talent for keeping things running 
smoothly and without strain. 

8. Does he confine his bossing to the office? 

As one writer on the subject has so aptly 
phrased it, a good boss doesn’t care what 
you do on your own time as long as it 
doesn’t involve company funds, company 
cars, or company stenographers. 

9. Does he tend to be secretive and unsoci- 
able? 

Choose the employer who is more than 
a name to his employees, and who sees to 
it that his employees are fully informed 
about their company. If you can manage 
it, mouse around a bit among the person- 
nel. Do they get copies of the company’s 
annual report? Do they understand how 
their particular jobs fit into the company’s 
total operation? Do they have straight in- 
formation on company plans and policies? 
Do they know the reasons for the various 
rules and procedures that are in force? If 
there is a company magazine or newspaper, 
do they respect it as an honest source of 
information or scorn it as a gossip sheet 
or propaganda? Do they know who the 
company’s customers are, who the compe- 
tition is, how the product is used? Are 
rumors infrequent and short-lived? Do 
workers know the boss? 

Let that check list be your guide when 
shopping for a boss. There is no scoring, 
of course, no “approved” or “unaccept- 
able” rating. It is just a matter of making 
appraisals and then taking the best man. 


Summary 


As you can see by sifting over the ques- 
tions, the ideal candidate shapes up some- 
thing like this: 

He is qualified for the job of boss, both 
on the basis of business knowledge and on 
the basis of personality and aptitude. He 
is ambitious for success, both for himself 
and the company. He is a good organizer 
and a skillful executive. He has a repu- 
tation, and a good one, in the community, 
in the industry, among his employees. His 
personnel practices are smart—designed to 
find and keep top-flight employees, to en- 
courage and reward good work, to develop 
tomorrow’s executive talent. He gives his 
people a chance to do their best, and an 
incentive. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





NEW FILMS AND PUBLICATIONS 


IMPROVE YOUR SPELLING (one reel, 
color or black and white). Produced 
by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Almost all high school students could 
profit from various hints on how to ac- 
quire better spelling mastery for the 
achievement of improved grades and so- 
cial and vocational success. Poor spelling 
is one of the major complaints business- 
men make about our recent high school 
graduates. This film covers such helpful 
points as becoming conscious of the way 
words “look,” recording troublesome words, 
aiding the student in giving more attention 
to these words, and developing an aware- 
ness of elementary spelling rules. This 
film should help make the achievement of 
proper spelling seem an easy and natural 
consequence of a simple systematic ap- 
proach. 


HOW BILLY KEEPS CLEAN (one reel, 16 
mm. sound, color or black and white). 
Produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

This is a health film which may be used 
to good advantage in personality develop- 
ment classes to show boys and girls how 
to keep themselves clean and to motivate 
interest in keeping clean by explaining why 
cleanliness is important to good living. 
Billy discovers the skills involved in, and 
the relationship of, cleanliness to proper 
health habits. 
cleanliness in the pursuit of a healthy, 
happy, and active life. 


THE STORY OF LASTEX, the Miracle 
Yarn that Makes Things Fit (35 mm 
color film strip with sound and a 
running time of 14 minutes). 


This film strip traces the history of 
lastex from its liquid stage, as it is taken 
from the rubber trees through its trans- 
portation to the United States. Then the 
conversion of the milky fluid into yarn 
is discussed and it is shown how the rub- 
ber yarn is covered and woven into a 
variety of fabrics. The great adaptability 
of lastex yarn, and its uses and wearing 
qualities are stressed, making this strip a 
helpful training aid for future salespeople 
in such items as corsets, shoes, piece 
goods, sportswear, underwear, etc. 

Loaned free of charge by the United 
States Rubber Company, Attention of Miss 
Marjorie Bridger, Retail Promotions, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York. 


FIGURE FACTS FOR TEENS (15 minute 
color film, 16 mm. with sound). 

This film should help to acquaint teen- 
age girls with the need for proper founda- 
tion garments, suited to the figure and to 
the occasion. It builds its story around 
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He learns the necessity for 





four girls who are disappointed with the 
fit of the garments they have made. In 
showing how good corsetry comes to the 
rescue, the film discusses figure types, 
measurements, fit, and the right garment 
for the right occasion. Though it was 
planned primarily for home economics 
classes, the film is very well suited also 
for consumer economics and personality 
development classes. 

The film is being distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc. For fur- 
ther information, contact the producers: 
Warner Brothers Company, Promotion De- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 


COMMON SENSE BEHIND STORE RULES 
(35mm. sound slide film). 


Store employees often regard many of 
the rules under which they work with a 
skeptical eye because they don’t know the 
reasons for many of the rules they are 
asked to obey. 

To satisfy the very definite need for a 
training tool which will give variety and 
department store employees a greater un- 
derstanding of store rules, the Merchan- 
diser Film Productions has produced a 
sound slide film titled The Common Sense 
Behind Store Rules. 

This sound slide film presents in an 
interesting and easy-to-understand manner 
the common sense reasons behind the fol- 
lowing ten important rules of store con- 
duct : 

1. Be Well-Groomed. 


2. Call The Store When Absent or 
Late 

3. Don’t Leave Your Counter Unat- 
tended 

4. Check In and Out At The Right 
Time 


Check Your Personal Property 
“No Smoking” 
. Report All Accidents At Once 
. Report All Lost and Found Pack- 
ages 
. Don’t Argue With Customers 
. Cooperate with Fellow Employees ; 
Don’t Gossip 

For further information write to Mer- 
chandiser Film Productions, 192 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CONT Nn 


as 
— a) 


LANTERN SLIDES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM, Educational Sales Division, Bausch 

& Lomb Optical Company, 688 St. Paul 

Street, Rochester 2, New York, 37 pp. 

In this book a number of articles have 
been collected which deal with various 
aspects of lantern slide making. They in- 
clude: “Lantern Slides” by Mary Esther 
Brooks, “Letter Height and Legibility” 
by R. A. Sage, “Homemade Slides by 
Photographic Methods,’ and “Filing 
Opaque Projection Material” by Harold 
F. Bernhardt. 
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thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
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¢ ¢« BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 
Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 
Q.—A reader states: “Sometime ago you — ever vs. but; special punctuation with ad- 


presented a functional approach to the 
theory of grammar which I have found 
quite useful in my class presentation. The 
thing I liked most about your functional 
approach to grammar was the economy of 
time and the degree of comprehension pos- 
sible for the student. A friend of mine 
heard you speak in New York on this 
functional approach to grammar and said 
that vou distribute a chart with all the 
crucial areas of grammar outlined on one 
page. May I have a copy of that page? 


A—The following has been presented on a 
single eight and one-half by eleven sheet 
of paper. This sheet is issued to the stu- 
dent after a presentation of the parts of 
speech by the functional method. 


Nouns. N. Naming words. Common and 
proper. Inflections: number, regular 
plurals s, es, others; case, possessive, boy's, 
man’s, boys’ men’s, father-in-law’s, fathers- 
Court-martial, courts-martial. No 
Cf. to 


in-law ; 
inflection for the objective case. 
John, to him. 


PRON. Noun substitute. Kinds. 
Inflections : number; person, case, he, they, 
his, their, him, them, gender, she, it. Ante- 
cedent. Possessive case vs. the contrac- 
tion: its, it’s. Whose, who’s. Relative 
pronoun, who, which, what, that. Depend- 
ent clause. 


PRONOUNS. 


Verss. v. Express action, being, state. As 
predicates : agreement with subject, tenses: 
present, past, future, present perfect, past 
perfect, future perfect, others. Principal 
parts: infinitive, past, past participle, pres- 
ent participle. Regular: walk, walked, 
walked, walking. Irregular: write, wrote, 
written, writing. Auxiliary verbs: have, 
has, had, shall, will, would, should, can, 
may, others. Tense and common sense. 
Transitive verbs—Require an object. Tom 
opened the book. v.t. Intransitive verbs— 
The smoke rises in a spiral. vi. Linking 
verbs—be, tastes, seems. I feel bad. It 
was they. Passive voice—The football was 
kicked by Tom. Subjunctive mood—I wish 
I were in Dixie. If I were king. 
Verbals—infinitive—to eat, participle, cook- 
ing, cooked, gerund. 


ADJECTIVES. ADJ. Modify n. and 
Comparison, small, smaller, smallest, beau- 
tiful, more beautiful, most beautiful, good, 
better, best. Absolute qualities, perfect. 
Well in cases of health, Articles as adjec- 
tives: definite, the; indefinite, a and an. 
Confusion with adverbs: in comparative 
and superlative degrees; predicate adjec- 
tive (see linking verb above) ; some end in 
ly, likely. Precision and discretion. Re- 
dundancy. Hollywooditis. Spread burden. 


pron. 


ADVERBS. ADV. 
adverbs, larger elements. 
farison: quickly, more quickly, most 
quickly. None ly adverbs. Position. Ad- 
verbial connectives vs. conjunctions: How- 


Modify verbs, adjectives, 
Cf. adj. Com- 
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verbial connectives; sparing use. The split 
infinitive: to quickly run; justification on 
occasion. 


CONJUNCTIONS. CONJ. Join sentence ele- 
ments. Kinds: Coordinating—and, but, ete. 
Subordinating—since, although, while, etc., 
introduce dependent clauses, ef. relative 
pronouns. Confused with prepositions, as 
vs. like. Punctuation with coordinating 
conj. betw 2 dep. clauses. Cf. connecting 
adverbs however, therefore, etc, NOT 
conjunctions. 


PREPOSITIONS. PREP. Bind an object noun 
or pronoun to sentence. Object must be 
in objective case. Idiomatic usage: dif- 
ferent from, agree with/to. 


Emotional utter- 


INTERJECTIONS. 
Strong! 


ance. Ah, Oh. 


TERMINOLOGY 

Sentence, Clause, Phrase, Full Stops, 
Commas, Semicolons, Dash, Hyphen. 
Grammar, Inflection, Case: nominative, ob- 
jective, possessive (watch inanimate ob- 
jects—the side of the wall not the wall’s 
side), Tense, Degree; positive, compara- 
tive, superlative. Syntax. Subject. Predi- 
cate. Complement. 


INTER]. 
Mild. 


¢- ¢ + 
O—A _ reader sends in the following: 
“Someone told me that there was a popu- 
lar song about ten years ago in which a 
man was dictating a letter to his secre- 
tary. Would you know the name of that 
song?” 


A.—The song you have in mind, I am 
quite sure, is “Please Take a Letter, Miss 
Brown.” 


|. > 


O.—A reader asks: Can you give me some 
basic principles for the writing of good 
sales letters? 


A.—Below is an outline of the main points 
to be considered in writing sales letters: 

1. All letters are actually sales letters and 
must be written with a salesman’s insight. 
Some business letters, however, have either 
sales promotion or an immediate sale in 
view and must be prepared with selling 
points emphasized. 

2. It is possible for an experienced sales- 
man to become an effective sales letter 
writer if he will (a) analyze carefully the 
limitations and potentials of a letter as a 
sales representative; (b) note the effect 
his personality has on people when trans- 
mitted to them by way of the written 
word; (c) give some attention to skill and 
effectiveness in using language; (d) com- 
bine a problem or you approach with 
AIDA plus Conviction; (e) take the same 
pleasure in written salesmanship as he does 
in personal contacting; and (f) read as 
many effective sales letters as he can get, 
noting the tricks of the trade. 

3. The sales letter begins with imagina- 


tion. The writer must imagine that he is 
the potential buyer, making the buyer’s 
problems his problems. If you were the 
buyer, what motive would make you desire 
this product or service? What arrange- 
ment of arguments would lead you to con- 
viction and action? What tone would you 
find most persuasive ? 

4. It is generally best to emphasize one 
main selling point, and hold for follow-up 
letters the other main selling features. How- 
ever, each case is an individual one and 
must be individually considered. The most 
effective, appropriate and compelling point 
may be emphasized and the others sub- 
ordinated; or in some special instances 
several points may be presented in a paral- 
lel form. However, one point generally 
stands out and should be given main em- 
phasis. 

5. Determination of the main selling point 
should be undertaken with the greatest of 
deliberation. What unusual feature of 
your service is particularly adaptable to 
the buyer’s needs. In what way is your 
service clearly superior? In this analysis 
it might also be well to note new markets 
and original approaches. 

6. AIDA plus Conviction is a good guide 
for the inexperienced sales letter writer. 
7. Don’t let deep-rooted usage of the trade 
deter you from writing better sales letters. 
Pitch your level of diction to your level 
of acquaintance. Employ the same fa- 
miliarity in writing as you do in person. 
8. Don’t miss any of the tricks of the 
trade when they can be done sincerely and 
appropriately. Catch the reader’s interest 
at once with a friendly allusion, a story 
which fits the message, some real news 
about you, your firm, or the service, some 
special favor you can do for him, some 
special consideration of his problem. Lead 
naturally from that attention into an in- 
teresting consideration of your service or 


product, viewing that service from the 
buyer’s point of view. Make his mouth 
water a bit. Show him how he has a 


genuine desire for that product or service. 
Make proper industrial appeals, allow him 
to rationalize, take cognizance of his per- 
sonality, stir his imagination with vivid 
language and figures of speech (even 
though it has never been done in the trade 
before), and move toward conviction. Do 
not omit the conviction step. Take no 
chances for you are not there to see the 
change of facial expression. Be concrete. 
Show him how others have profited in a 
way that he cannot afford to miss. Call 
for a definite, specific action and make his 
compliance as simple as possible. Remem- 
ber that the postscript may be employed 
for some special emphasis, a hand written 
postscript, especially. 

9. Consider the suspension bridge possi- 
bilities of sales letters as supplementary 
support to your own salesmanship. Your 
personal calls are the towers, but your sales 
letters between calls hold the bridge from 
sagging in the middle. 

10. Keep a personality account book. Note 
things which may be of special interest to 
each customer. Note original approaches. 
Note above all tricks of the writing trade 
which impress you. Test your copy on 
your family and friends. Many a career 
has been built upon effective letters. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 


Intersession 
July 7 - August (6 


May 26 - July 5 1952 


Business Education courses available as follows: 


Intersession: C Busi Education; Methods and Materials in Co- 
operative Training Programs; Improvement of Instruction in Business 
English. 





Summer Session: Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Social-Business 
Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and ffice Machines; Seminar in 
Business Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Dem- 
onstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; Administration and Super- 

vision of Business Education, and Measurement in Business Education. 


Both Sessions: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising and Mar- 


keting, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
Management, Mathematics, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education — August 6 


For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





FORTY-SECOND 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR TEACHERS 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1952. 
Regular University facilities are available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from 
its educational advantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in Phila- 
delphia. 
PRE-SESSION JUNE 9 TO JUNE 27 
REGULAR SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 
POST-SESSION AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 29 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1952 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 













The 
Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Sessions—1952 


Inter-Session 
June 10 to June 27 


Main Summer Session 
June 30 to August 9 


Post-Session 
August 11 to August 29 


Extensive academic program of more 
than 700 courses in 75 departments. 
Special courses in office practice, short- 
hand, and typewriting. Principles and 
Problems in Business Education, Im- 
provement of Instruction in Business 
Skill Subjects, Administration and Su- 
pervision in Business Education, Seminar 
in Business Education. 


Moderate living expenses and instruc- 
tional fees. No additional fees charged 
to out-of-State students. 


One to 12 weeks of study in a cool, 
mountain environment. Ideal for sum- 
mer study and recreation. 


for further information, address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 103-B Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 





Study COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


at 
The Interamerican Summer School 


Member American Association Commercial Colleges 


Saltillo, Mexico 


Ninth Season: July 6-Aug. 16—Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


e 
Special Spanish training for secretaries and business men 
nH deal with Latin-America. Conversation three hours 
daily with Private Mexican Tutor. Scheduled classes in 
Gregg Shorthand in Spanish, Mexican Commercial 
Papers, Commercial Vocabulary, Business Correspond- 
ence, Mexican Business Law, Labor Laws, Economics, Civ- 
ics and Geography of Mexico. All Mexican faculty. G. .! 
Approved. Delightful climate. Reasonable Rates. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida 3, Colo. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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? DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





Television is not hurting the radio in- 
dustry. In 1949, only 67 per cent of the 
Nation’s AM broadcasting stations made 
money; in 1950, 75 per cent made 
money. And, although there are nearly 
three times as many radio stations today 
as there were ten years ago, revenue for 
each station is on the increase. 


> a “= 


Seventy-two million Americans, 
nearly half the population, traveled dur- 
ing their vacations last year. Nearly 
thirty-three million of them visited Na- 
t 


ional Park System areas. 
+ + + 


How to Save Time and Money with a 
Checking Account is the title of a new 24- 
page booklet by John Y. Beaty, retired 
editor of Banker's Monthly. 

This little booklet presents in an inter- 
esting way the benefits of a checking ac- 
count. It gives specific instructions for 
making a deposit, writing checks, indors- 
ing checks, and reconciling a bank state- 
ment. Although the book is designed as a 
public relations piece for banks, it is very 
appropriate for distribution in classes of 
junior business training, clerical training, 
or wherever banking procedures are dis- 
cussed most completely. You may secure 
copies by writing to the Promotion Press, 
Inc, 49 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., 25c each. 


> + + 


The American Management Association 

has opened a Management Training Center 
in quarters at the Hotel Astor consisting 
of a six-unit management training pro- 
gram with courses for executives of fairly 
substantial experience. It includes “Basic 
Principles, Skills and Tools of Manage- 
ment,” “Planning and Policy Making,” 
‘Setting Objectives and Standards,” “Re- 
viewing and Appraising Individuals and 
Operations,” “Organization Building,” “Es- 
tablishing and Maintaining Controls” and 
“Conducting Conferences, Meetings and 
Executive Interviews.” 
Each course unit takes a full week and 
may be taken in immediate succession or 
over a period of time. Like the ABA, the 
AMA is professionalizing its personnel. 
Specialization of this kind lends dignity 
and prestige to a business career. 


+ + + 
The following figures released by the 




















treased their debt by 59%. 
lave increased from $140 billion in 1945 


North American Newspaper Alliance in an 
article by John Harriman are of vital in- 
terest to everyone who is considering going 
into debt. Schools are always harmed by 
economic instability. 

“The American people are going into 
debt at the fastest clip in their history. In 
1945 our private debts totaled $396 for 


‘very man, woman, and child in the coun- 


ity. Today the figure is $733 per person. 
Over the same period our corporations in- 
Private debts 





to $244 billion today, a jump of 67%. This 
means that over this period we have been 
spending annually about $20 billion (or 
10%) more than we have been earning— 
and gone on the cuff for the balance. This 
even beats our record back in the gay, 
giddy 1920s, when we thought we were 
establishing a ‘new level of prosperity,’ but 
discovered, instead, that we were headed 
for a new level of bust. 

“Against the estimated national wealth 
of $620 billion, we owe today a total of 
$484 billion (in both public and private 
debt). In other words, we have mortgaged 
our wealth to 78% of its estimated 1946 
value. In 1929 our total public and pri- 
vate indebtedness is estimated to have been 
about 50% of our national wealth.” 


+ + + 
In the United States, college graduates 
now number about six million. They 
Went to College, by Ernest Havemann and 
Patricia Salter West, released in April, 
tells of four years of research and de- 
tailed survey of more than nine thousand 
graduates of one thousand colleges. Some 
results to reach the public at this time are 
that the non-unionized (for the most part) 
college grads earn well above the average 
income; the size of the college-bred family 
is increasing rapidly; ninety-six out of one 
hundred are married and living with their 
mates; money and time were well spent 
in getting a college education; and many 
feel that a “diploma does not constitute a 
certificate of literacy.” 
+ + + 
Science Research Associates will send 
you a booklet list of their Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets, Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklets, and Better Living Booklets for 
the asking. All booklets are $40 each; 
any 3 for $1.00; 100 or more, $.30 each; 
500 or more $.25 each. The list is worth 
a two-cent post card. Send to Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. 
+ + + 
“Tndianapolis At Work” is the title of a 
new project which when complete will con- 
stitute a complete course of study. More 
than 126 fields of business will be included 
in the publication; each business will be 
described and discussed in an eight-page 
news magazine to be bound together in a 
textbook when the whole project is fin- 
ished. Representatives of business, labor, 
and parents are working together on the 
project. The first publication centers 
around department stores; the second on 
banking activities; and the third on foun- 
dry operation. 


+ + + 


Employees in public schools increased 
from 1,267,000 in October, 1945, to 1,759,- 
000 in October, 1951. The total monthly 
payroll of public school employees in- 
creased from $200 million to $452.5 million 
during the same period. 





Some 12,000,000 people outside the 
United States are regular viewers of tele- 
vision. England has the largest audience 
with 1,000,000 television sets in use. Can- 
ada is next with 74,000 sets in use; France, 
55,000; Russia, 45,000; Mexico, 30,000. 


> 4 


Last year Americans bought $3,190,000,- 
000 in U. S. savings bonds. But they 
cashed bonds worth $3,857,000,000. In 
other words, payments exceeded receipts 


by $667,000,000. 


+ + + 
Next September college students will be 
paying tuition fees twice the amount 
charged in 1945. 
+ + + 


Employees of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company in 1951 set a new record in 
the number of suggestions submitted and 
the amount of rewards received under the 
company’s “Suggestion System,” which in 
1894 was the first Suggestion System in- 
augurated by an American industrial enter- 
prise. 

Last year NCR employees submitted 
4,686 suggestions, the largest yearly vol- 
ume during the fifty-eight years the plan 
has been in operation and an increase of 
59% over the previous year. Of the sug- 
gestions made, 1,095 were adopted. Awards 
totaled $33,317, also a new record and an 
83% increase over the amount paid in 1950. 

The NCR = Suggestion System was 
founded in 1894 by John H. Patterson, the 
company’s first president, following a visit 
to the Doge’s Palace in Venice. Here he 
had heard of a box into which citizens of 
the old Venetian Republic could place 
their anonymous complaints. Mr. Patter- 
son first installed “Complaint Boxes” in 
his Dayton factory but when they became 
as unpopular as their old counterparts in 
the Adriatic city, he simply changed the 
name to “Suggestion Boxes” and offered 
rewards for all suggestions adopted. This 
was the comparatively simple beginning of 
a system which is now wide-spread in 
American industry, commerce, government 
and other everyday activities. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





UBEA 


Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, has 
resigned as president of the Administra- 
tors’ Division of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. The first year of his 
unexpired two-year term will be filled by 
Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. The 
presidency for the second year of the two- 
year term will be filled by special election. 

The annual meeting of the Administra- 
tors’ Division was held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on February 22. The meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of identi- 
fying and defining the problems of the ad- 
ministrators of business education pro- 
grams. This discussion was conducted by 
the conference method. 


National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education 


A meeting of the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation was held during the recent conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Cecil E. Stanley, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Nebraska was 
chosen president for this year. The new 
vice president is Lloyd Jacobs, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
New Jersey. Warren Meyer, Teacher- 
Trainer of Distributive Education at the 
University of Minnesota was chosen secre- 
tary and L. Y. Eaton, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Oregon, was 
elected treasurer. 

The Board of Directors for this year is 
made up of Marian R. Balboni, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
for Massachusetts; William R. Blackler, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento, California; M. J. DeBenning, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
for Oklahoma; Lodie Clark, Teacher- 
Trainer of Distributive Education, In- 
diana University. 


AVA Chairman Appointed 

Louis R. Rosettie, Associate in Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York, has been appointed 
Program Chairman for the American Vo- 
cational Association, Division of Business 
which 
2-5. 


will 
meet in Mr. 
Rosettie’s appointment was announced by 
William R. Blackler of California who is 
Association’s 


Education, 1952 Convention, 


30ston, December 


the American Vocational 
Vice President for Business Education. 
The program is now in process of plan- 
ning and will include meetings for state 
and local supervisors of business education 
and teachers of office and general business 


courses, 
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April Meetings 

As this issue goes to press, final plans are 
being made for April meetings of the fol- 
lowing groups: 

American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, April 24, 25 and 26, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Catholic Business Education Association, 
April 17, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
April 10, 11 and 12, Buffalo, New York. 

Inland Empire Education Association, 
April 10, Spokane, Washington. 

National Business Education League, 
April 15 and 16, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pi Omega Pi National Council, April 27 
and 28, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Southeastern Business College Associa- 
tion, April 10, 11 and 12, Tampa, Florida. 

Western Business Education Association 
—California Business Education Associa- 
tion, April 7 and 8, Oakland, California. 

Reports of these meetings will be given 
in a later issue of this magazine. 


CCTA 

The Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is scheduled for Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Friday, May 2. 


Margaret F. Davenport, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa, 


president of this group, sends word that 
the entire program has been designed for 
the business college teacher. 

Other officers of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association are Robert W. 
Hamilton, Hamilton School of Commerce, 
Mason City, Iowa, vice president ; Florence 
Ludwick, Bayless Business College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, secretary; and Mrs. Gladice 
Sears, Hopkinton High School, Hopkinton, 
Iowa, treasurer. 


ABWA Regional Meetings 

The Western Regional meeting of the 
American Business Writing Association 
was held in Berkeley, California, on April 
7 as a part of the convention of the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association and 
the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Kendric G. Pyle, San Mateo 
High School, San Mateo, California, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The Southwestern Regional meeting of 
the ABWA was held in Dallas, Texas, 
April 11 and 12. Lillian Warren, Uni- 
versity of Houston, is regional chairman. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana, was host to the Midwestern meet- 
ing, Saturday, April 26. E. Glenn Griffin, 
of Purdue University, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Friday, May 2, is the date set for the 
meeting of the Eastern Region at Hotel 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, with the 
University of Vermont as the host school. 
Sally Maybury, University of Vermont, 
will be chairman of the meeting. 


45, 


1952 ABE Yearbook 


The ‘ninth American Business 
tion Yearbook, published under th 
sponsorship of the Eastern 
Teachers Association and the 
Business Teachers Association, is entitled 
Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education. The objectives of this 
volume are to present information and dis- 
cussions of plans and procedures that will 
be of interest to school administrators, 
business department heads, teachers and 
others responsible for business education 
programs. 

In addition, the Yearbook will serve as 
an excellent text or reference material for 
graduate classes in administration and 
supervision of business education. 

The work of the editorial staff was co- 


duca- 
joint 
Business 
National 


ordinated by Ernest A. Zelliot, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Editor. There are 
twenty-four chapters in the Yearbook 


covering the most current and_ pertinent 
problems in the administration and _ super- 
vision of business education. These twenty- 
four chapters represent contributions by 
thirty of the outstanding leaders in busi- 
ness education. A more complete review 
will follow in a later issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Copies of the Yearbook ($3.75) may be 
ordered from New York University Book- 
store, 239 Green Street, New York 3. 


Cheek New NABTTI Board Member 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions, W. V. Cheek, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, was elected to the Executive Board. 
Dr. Cheek replaces James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
whose term expired this vear. 


84th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


On March 1, Mina M. Johnson, National 
Organizer of Pi Omega Pi, national Busi- 
ness Education honorary fraternity, con- 
ducted the installation service of a chapter 
at Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. This is the 84th chapter of this 
fraternity. Mrs. Irene C. Evans is sponsor 
of the Chapter. 


NOMA Conference and Exposition 


San Francisco, California, will be the 
host city for the National Office Manage- 
ment Association’s 33rd International Con- 
ference and Annual Office Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition. 

NOMA members and business exect- 
tives from all parts of the United States 
and Canada have been invited to participate 
at the four day meeting, beginning on May 
18, to discuss how to step up production 
and save manpower. 

The Office Machinery and Equipment 
Exposition held in connection with the 
Conference will be at San Francisco's 
Civic Auditorium and will have on dis- 
play for the public’s evaluation the latest 
and finest developments of the business 
equipment industry. 
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Glocker-Ward-Upshaw tions. These schools range in annual en- 
_ : b rollments from 50 to over 500. No good 
Frank B. Ware, a member of the school, however small, need hesitate to 
faculty of the University of Tennessee for apply for accreditation. 


twenty-three years, has been made Dean of 
the College of Business Administration. 

Before his new appointment he was head 
of the Department of Economics at this 
University. His Doctor’s degree is from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ward succeeds Theodore W. 
Glocker, first dean of the University of 
Tennessee College of Business Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Glocker is a former presi- 
dent of the Southern Economic Associa- 
tion. He has been associated with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee since 1913. 

Eugene Upshaw, formerly associated 
with the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, is administrative assistant to Dr. 
Ward, the position he held when Dr. 
Glocker was dean. He is a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee. 


Reigner Honored by Waynesburg College 


Charles G. Reigner, president of The 
H. M. Rowe Company, recently received 
another academic honor. Waynesburg Col- 
lege, a liberal arts college founded in 1849 
and located at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the Mid-Year Convo- 
cation of the College held on February 22. 
The Citation by president Paul R. Stew- 
art, of Waynesburg College, recounted Dr. 
Reigner’s contributions to education and 
literature. 

In 1950 Hampden-Sydney College at 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, conferred on 
Dr. Reigner the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Literature. 


Accreditation of Private Business Schools 


Believing that authoritative accreditation 
of private business schools, entirely 
separate from desirable associational mem- 
bership, is a prime necessity for the im- 
provement of standards in this field of 
education, employer and business school 
associations have cooperated in the de- 
velopment of a plan for providing such 
accreditation. This plan is now in ef- 
fective operation, as is evidenced by a list 
of twenty-two schools whose curriculums 
in part or in whole have already been ac- 
credited by the N. A. A. (National Au- 
thority for the Accreditation of Private 
Business Schools) 

According to the requirements of N.A.A. 
these schools submitted required informa- 
tion about their programs of training, 
facilities, and staff, and were inspected by 
4 competent and wholly disinterested in- 
spector selected from the ranks of promi- 
nent educators and administrators in col- 
leges, public school systems, and state de- 
partments. On the basis of all the facts, 
the National Accreditation Authority has 
laken favorable action on their applica- 
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Both limited and comprehensive program 
schools are among those granted accredita- 
tion. The basic requirement for accredita- 
tion is that a school shall develop and 
maintain high standards in the area of 
business training that it covers. 

This list of schools will be expanded 
when applications already filed and others 
on the way, are acted upon at the next 
meeting of the National Accreditation 
Authority—May 13 and 14. After this 
next meeting, the first official directory or 
charter list of accredited schools will be 
published. 

Interested schools may obtain booklet of 
information and application form by ad- 
dressing National Accreditation Authority, 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44. 


Ditto Promotes Gregor 


Frank Gregor, Jr. has been promoted 
by Ditto, Inc. to the newly created posi- 
tion of director of sales promotion. In his 
new position, Mr. Gregor will have charge 
both of the systems department and of the 
advertising department. 

Mr. Gregor is well known among busi- 
ness teachers as a specialist in office sys- 
tems and methods and as the originator of 
duplicated workbooks. At one time he 
served as president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of rep- 
resentatives from every major school 
equipment and supply manufacturer. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 





H. C. Bradley has sold the Modern 
School of Business, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, to C. W. Lawrence. Mr. Bradley 
still retains ownership of the Century 
College of Commerce in Huntington, 
West Virginia. Mr. Lawrence has been 
manager of the Modern School of 
Business for about one year. 


The new owners of Lowell Com- 
mercial College, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
are Alice Faircloth Barrie and Ernest 
Parker Stearns. The new owners have 
been associated with the school since 
1935. 

Marie S. De Rosa has been promoted 
from the position of associate director 
of the Sherwood School of Business, 
Paterson, New Jersey, to that of direc- 
tor of this school. Miss De Rosa has 
been on the staff of the Sherwood 
School since September, 1951. 


Gregg College Becomes Division 
of Northwestern University 


Effective June 1 of this year Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, becomes the Gregg Division 
of the School of Commerce of Northwest- 
ern University. Announcement of its 
transfer to the University as a gift from 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, owner 
of the College, was made on April 9 in 
ceremonies participated in by Dr. J. Ros- 
coe Miller, president of the University, 
and Curtis G. Benjamin, president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 

Gregg College was established in 1896 
by John Robert Gregg, inventor of Gregg 
Shorthand, which has become the most 
widely used shorthand system in the world. 
One of the major purposes of the Col- 
lege was to train teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand—a vital need during the early- his- 
tory of the system. In addition to train- 
ing teachers, the College has trained thou- 
sands of young men and women for suc- 
cessful careers in business. 

The College was purchased along with 
the Gregg Publishing Company by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company shortly after 
Dr. Gregg’s death in 1948. As the Gregg 
Division of the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University, the College will 
be located on the University’s Chicago 
campus. Both day and evening classes in 
Secretarial Science and Shorthand Report- 
ing will be offered, an expansion of the 
programs now being given by the Univer- 
sity. Special summer courses for business 
teachers will also be a part of the new 
Gregg Division’s programs. 


DeBrum Returns to San Francisco 


S. Joseph DeBrum has returned to San 
Francisco State College following a leave 
of absence during which he was visiting 
consultant in business education for the 
Institute for Educational Leadership in 
Japan, under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
Government and the Japanese Ministry of 
Education. 

While in Japan, Dr. DeBrum worked 
directly with leading Japanese business 
educators in workshop and seminar  ses- 
sions. In addition he participated in 
numerous conferences and conventions in 
various parts of Japan and served as a con- 
sulting adviser in business education to 
the Japanese Ministry of Education. On 
his return trip to the United States, Dr. 
DeBrum spent five weeks observing cur- 
riculum and educational conditions in a 
number of countries in Asia, the Middle 
East, and in Europe. 


Robert M. Swanson Advanced 


Robert M. Swanson, assistant professor 
of Business Education at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, who has served 
as acting head of the Business Education 
Department since September 1951, has been 
named head of the department. 


Mr. Swanson went to Thiel College in 


September 1948 as an instructor in Eco- 
nomics. He is a graduate of Indiana 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College 


and has taught in Darlington (Pennsyl- 
vania) Joint High School. 
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Revised Edition—Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 


Shows high-school students how business 
operates, how to conduct daily affairs in a 
businesslike way—how to choose a job. New 
chapters correct the student’s weaknesses in 
arithmetic and increase his vocabulary; spelling 
and handwriting receive much attention. All 
business forms, explanations of business pro- 
cedures and data are up to date. 


The book gives the training in practical con- 
sumer-economics that every youngster needs. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 436 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Sales Offices: New York 11 
Toronto 5 Home Office: Boston 


Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 














SIMPLICITY AND FLEXIBILITY keynote 
this real secretarial-accounting program 


ACCOUNTING 
for SECRETARIES 


Mayne * Crowningshield 


At last! Exactly the program you’ve been waiting for. One 
that presents both theory and practice in their simplest, most 
usable terms. One with an organization and emphasis that 
is determined by bookkeeping and recording activities per- 
formed right on the job ... based on actual job analysis by 
the authors. 


Accounting for Secretaries—It is developed level-by-level, start- 
ing with simple cash transactions and working through the 
more complex bookkeeping functions of specific businesses. 
No matter what your requirements, you'll find it readily 
adaptable to any course length .. . from one month to a full 
year. Moreover, this arrangement makes it well suited to a 
= course preliminary to more advanced bookkeeping 
study. 


Workbook, Parts I and II, provides extensive practice with all 
business forms, procedures, and records that the secretary 
will encounter. 


Write your nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

New York 36. .330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 1....2210 Pacific Ave. 

Chicago 6..111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4...253 Spadina Rd. 

San Francisco 4..68 Post St. London W.C. 1.51 Russell Sq. 
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Now see the NEW... 


PERSONAL 
AND 


PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 


By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING contains a new 
approach to the teaching of typewriting for nonvocational pur- 
poses. It emphasizes not only the development of typing skill, 
but also the development of skill in composition at the type- 
writer. 

Here is a book that takes a new step forward in the teaching 
of nonvocational typing for everyone. It also builds an ex- 
cellent background for those students who will go on into 
regular courses in vocational typing. 

You will be delighted with the new techniques and the new 
applications of this entirely new kind of book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists a“ Kusimess aad Li COmvenLC Lc ducaliun 


CINCINMATI 2- MEW ROCHELLE, N.V.-CHICRGOS- SAN FRANCISCO $3 DALLAS! 
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Have you examined this basic text? 


GENERAL CLERICAL 
PROCEDURES 


2nd Edition 


by JOHN G. KIRK, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, GEORGE E. MUMFORD, and MARK H. 
QUAY, all of the Philadelphia Schools. 


Rewritten and revised throughout, this new edition is 
divided into short units based on the various activities that 
take place in both large and small businesses. 


Each chapter offers: a Word List, application of the Word 
List, Handwriting practice, and drill in Applied Arithmetic. 
Many helpful new instructional aids are included, such as: 
Exercises, Problems, Questions, Answers, and Summaries. 


Definitely vocational rather than exploratory, this text helps 
develop adequate facility in the fundamentals of business 


procedure. For use in general clerical courses on the tenth— 
eleventh—or twelfth-grade level. 


Published 1951 330 pages 554” x 854” 


Write for Your Examination Copy Today! 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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SURVEY OF ACCOUNTING, by Leonard 
W. Ascher, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 717 pp. $5.00. 
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A presentation of the basic elements of 
bookkeeping and the fundamentals of ac- 
counting. The discussion of the interpre- 
tative aspects of accounting is unusual. 
The interpretative aspects are scattered 
throughout the bookkeeping process and 
interpretation must be made wherever al- 
ternative treatments are possible. Some of 
the topics not always covered in an in- 
troductory text are: auditing, cash con- 
trols, payroll and tax accounting, weakness 
and merits of present accounting practice. 

The author constantly attempts to show 
the student the why of certain practices as 
well as how they affect final accounting 
results. There is a large number of ques- 
tions and problems of different degrees of 
difficulty and length provided, and a pack- 
age of accounting forms for working out 
problems is available. 


+ 


ECONOMICS OF INCOME AND CON. 
SUMPTION, by Helen G. Canoyer and 
Roland S. Vaile, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 355 pp. $4.50. 


Essentially, Economics of Income and 
Consumption is an economics textbook 
with emphasis upon economics of con- 
sumption. It could be used either as a 
beginning text in economics or as a text 
in consumer economics presented after a 
course in basic economics. 

The book is not and does not pretend 
to be a book on commodity study or on 
how to buy. In general, the text is very 
fair and tries to present all sides al- 
though it seems that its presentation of 
the contribution of the Consumers 
Union and Consumers Research is not 
quite adequate. 

As a total, the book is a real contribu- 
tion, 


+ 


PUBLIC FINANCE, by M. Slade Kendrick, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 708 
pp. $5.50. 

Taxation is becoming an increasingly 
important element in our welfare. Some 
thoughtful thinkers say that a high level 
tonomy like that of the United States can 

’e prosperous if up to twenty-five per cent 

of its total income is absorbed by taxation. 

Actually close to thirty per cent of our 

total income is now being drained off as 

faxation, 
Probably the efficiency and progression 
ind regression of taxation schemes is an 

Important element in determining the ex- 

nt to which taxation can be absorbed 

without danger. 
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This book is a thoughtful analysis of 
the problems of public finance; it outlines 
the general procedures and gives the his- 
torical shifts of taxation. It also sets up 
practical usable principles. The curriculum 
maker could find excellent reasons for 
making this well-organized book the basis 
for a required course for all cultured per- 
sons, i.e., college graduates. 


— 


THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM, Mono- 
graph 76, by R. G. Walters, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 44 pp. 


Monograph 76 is a_ revision of an 
earlier study of the business curriculum 
published in 1942 and is published as a 
service of the South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

This revision conforms with the latest 
accepted principles of general curriculum 
making; it includes the most recent ideas 
regarding business curriculums in particu- 
lar; its statistical tables have been com- 
piled from recently published curriculums 
of high schools scattered over the United 
States. 

Students of business education working 
toward the advanced degree will un- 
doubtedly find this monograph listed as re- 
quired reading for some courses; teachers 
involved in curriculum making will want 
to use it as a reference. The author cau- 
tions, however, that “no one curriculum 
can be set up that will suit the needs of 
all communities; . . . must be constructed 
with the needs of the particular community 
in view.” 


+ 


MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE, by Thomas 
Marshall Simpson, Zareh M, Pirenian, 
and Bolling H. Crenshaw, 3d Edition, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 335 pp. 
of textual material, 126 pp. of tables, 
and 15 pp. of answers. $4.75. 


Mathematics of Finance has been a 
leader in its field for over twenty years. 
The outstanding features of the new edi- 
tion include an entirely new and augmented 
set of problems throughout. The total is 
now over three thousand. The problems 
have been planned to avoid lengthy com- 
putations that add little to the student's 
general understanding of principles. 

Mathematics of Finance is published 
in three different forms to fit both long 
and short courses: Mathematics of Finance, 
3d Edition, is the complete book planned 
for an entire year’s work; Commercial 
Algebra—College Course, 3d Edition con- 
tains the first half of the complete book 
described above; Mathematics of Finance, 
3d Edition, Part II contains the secoric 
half of the complete two-semester course. 





THE STORY OF BRITISH SHORTHAND, 
by E. H. Butler, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 247 pp. $3.50. 


This scholarly and entertaining study of 
the development of British shorthand from 
its beginnings to the present time is ob- 
viously the outcome of much patient re- 
search. The book is quite rambling and 
Mr. Butler could have profited by better 
planning of his material, but this is a 
minor criticism. 

It is surprising to note that this book 
published by the owner of an important 
shorthand system is apparently completely 
unbiased. All of the important shorthand 
systems are given interesting consideration, 
with emphasis upon Isaac Pitman short- 
hand inasmuch as this system is by far the 
most frequently used in Great Britain. 
Even for Americans this book must be 
regarded as a standard work of reference. 
There is nothing similar available in the 
field of American shorthand. 


+ 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZA- 
TION, by A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. 
Stewart, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 532 pp. $6.50. 

Most of this book will appeal only to 
the specialist in population trends and in 
their measurement. 

However, Part I is significant to any- 
one who wants to understand the meaning 
of the census data and its implications for 
forecasting trends. Part II will be espe- 
cially important because it gives a careful 
analysis and description of the working 
force of the United States. 

The book is necessarily written in tech- 
nical style and therefore will be used in 
the limited number of courses which may 
be concerned with man-power utilization. 
It does belong in the library of every col- 
legiate school of commerce. 


a4 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR STENOGRA- 
PHERS AND TYPISTS, by Ruth E. Gavin 
and E. Lillian Hutchinson, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 192 
pp. $1.00. 

This is a handbook which you may feel 
free to recommend to employed graduates 
or to use in your transcription and business 
English classes. 

An outstanding feature of the book is 
the short, simple, concise terminology. This 
is apparent in every section, even the glos- 
sary of grammatical terms. It is extremely 
easy to locate information as the copy is 
arranged in index form with titles and 
paragraph numbers in bold face. A com- 
plete index adds to the convenience of the 
user. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The handbook contains brief sections on 
taking dictation and transcribing, using the 
typewriter, typing an acceptable letter, and 
sending telegrams. Only 39 of the 177 
pages are given to these topics because 
they are so completely presented in other 
sources. Four pages at the end of the book 
discuss typing manuscripts, reports, and 
articles; typing legal work; and setting up 
tables. It can be seen that the emphasis in 
content is on punctuation, writing numbers, 
abbreviations, spelling, division of words, 
grammar, and explanation of grammatical 
terms. 

The appendix includes a set of exercises 
so arranged that important punctuation, 
spelling, and grammar concepts may be 
tested. This is a_ practical reference 
manual; one it will be a pleasure to use. 


<a 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING, by Perry 
Mason, George B. Stenberg, and Ray- 
mond Niven, Brooklyn: The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 278 pp. $5.50. 


A standard introductory college text- 
book on the subject. The essential fea- 
tures of the accounting cycle are rapidly 
covered in chapters two to four. The 
cycle is repeated in chapter five to intro- 
duce the journal and ledger forms. In 
chapter six, the work sheet is presented 
and again in chapter thirteen. 

There is therefore abundant opportunity 
for review and drill. Closing entries and 
financial statements are developed in 
more detail throughout the book. Cost ac- 
counting is given a brief presentation; 
two practice sets are available. 


a 


ACCOUNTING: An Analysis of its Prob- 
lems, by Maurice Moonitz and Charles 
C. Staehling, Brooklyn: The Foundation 
Press, Inc., Volume 1, 712 pp.; Volume 
Il, 618 pp. $4.50 each. 

Volume I of this two-volume account- 
ing text deals with the valuation of as- 
sets and liabilities and the determination 
of the periodic profit. Inasmuch as _ this 
textbook assumes a basic course in ac- 
counting, only one chapter is devoted to a 
review of the nature of the accounting 
process. 

The philosophy of accounting is indi- 
cated in Part I, and the problems of val- 
uation take up the rest of the book. 

Volume IT deals with the multiple pro- 
prietorship. Both books have a generous 
amount of problem material based upon 
the uniform CPA examinations. 

These volumes are designed for use in 
the intermediate and advanced accounting 
courses. 


o 


ECONOMICS OF INVESTMENT, by Jacob 
©. Kamm, New York: American Book 
Company, 547 pp., $4.50, and SECUR- 
ITY ANALYSIS, Principles and Tech- 
niques, by Benjamin Graham and David 
L. Dodd, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 770 pp., $8.00. 

Two books that deal with the same topic 
on different levels furnish am interesting 
basis for comparison. Fortunately both 
texts are exceptional. 

Kamm’s book is the more elementary 
and would serve as an excellent introduc- 
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tion to the topic of imvestments. In 
schools which can afford a course of this 
type, it would be an excellent text with 
Graham and Dodd as a reference. Where 
an investments course is not given, 
Kamm’s book would be a splendid supple- 
ment to a course on introduction to busi- 
ness or banking and finance. 

Economics of Investment is thorough 
and objective for an elementary textbook. 


Graham and Dodd have written a book 
on security analysis that can almost be 


labelled definitive. There are few college 
courses which could go into  ccurity 
analysis so thoroughly as to justify the 
use of this book as a text. However, it 
should be part of the reading o° even 
collegiate business student. Certain'y any- 
one who does any investing will fad it a 
mine of information. 

Graham and Dodd are objective «nd far 
removed from the usual soothsayer type 


of market analyst. Security Analysis cer- 
tainly is not a science but Graham and 
Dodd have used a scientific approach. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 335 





EXACT MARGINS FOR LETTER PLACEMENT 


by Nellie Hope Ellison 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


Letter placement can actually be very 
simple to teach students if it is approached 
from the exact margins method as_ pre- 
sented here. 

Students should be taught that making 
the margins either wider or narrower, or 
leaving more or fewer lines between the 
date line and the inside address makes all 
the difference in the placement of a letter 
on the sheet of paper. 

In teaching letter placement the one 
thing students must be able to do is to 
judge whether a letter is short, medium, or 
long. This is very simple for the teacher 
to teach as he can show several letters as 
illustrations (also, make a bulletin board 
display), and let the students determine the 
type of the letter. He can also explain 
the types of letters as follows: 

1. Short letters are those containing one 
or two paragraphs with one, two, or three 
short sentences. 

2. Long letters are those that have 8 or 
10 medium paragraphs, covers practically a 
full sheet of paper, or has to be continued 
as a two-page letter. 

3. Medium letters are all other letters, 
and most letters are medium. 

When you teach exact margins there are 
only four things students must remember : 

1. The left margin for a long letter is 
12 on Pica type. 

2. The left margin for a long letter is 
15 on Elite type. 

3. The date line is typed 12 lines down 
from the top of the paper for a medium 
length letter. 

4. There are 6 to 8 lines between the 
date line and the inside address for the 
medium length letter. 

From this basic knowledge students can 
figure the remaining left and right mar- 
gins for long, medium, and short letters. 
The margin for the medium length letter 
is five spaces wider on both sides than that 
for the long letter. The margin for the 
short letter is five spaces wider on both 
sides than that for the medium length 
letter. 











Long Medium — Short 
Margins (Elite)...... 15-90 20-85 25-80 
Margins (Pica)...... 12-78* 17-73 22-68 
Lines between date and 
inside address...... 4-6 6-8 8-10 
Date line (lines from 
top of page) ....... 10 12 14 
Date line begins five 
spaces to the right of 
center (Pica) ...... 7 47 47 
(LS 55 55 5 
Closing begins on center 
i” wep anagem sa 2 42 42 
MEE nieisassaes-05.cas 50 50 50 








*To figure the right margin for any letter is 
merely a mathematical calculation. For example 
the right margin for a long letter being typed on 
Pica type. 


Total number of spaces across paper.... 85 
BOS OEE CER bb coder csnescceewnss 12 
73 
Plus five spaces for bell........ ps 
ae 


Right Margin 


“Students find letter placement tables to 
difficult to remember, too bothersome t 
look up, or too complicated to interpret— 
or all three! Also, and most important, 
typists in the business office do not use 
them!” ? 

The intuitive approach sounds good, and 
better and more artistic students are capa- 
ble of attaining letter placement by this 
method. What will happen to the average 
and below average students? Can _ these 
students determine what is wrong and cor- 
rect the difficulties? Do they type eacl 
letter two or three times? Will they con- 
tinue to type each letter two or three times 
on the job? Do your students beg for at 
exact method? 

If the exact margins method is used, 
students can begin with confidence and 
know the placement of the letter will be 
good when completed. 

1Pepe, Philip S., ‘The Intuitive Approach to 


7 Placement,”” UBEA Forum, November. 
1947, 





A mimeographed copy of an “Exact Mar 
gins for Letter Placement Diagram” may be 
secured by sending a self-addressed stampet 
envelope to Miss Ellison, Concord College, 
Box 307, Athens, West Virginia. 
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More and more companies 
are using IBM ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, OMAHA, NEB... . 


are among the thousands of business organizations 
who have been meeting typing requirements with 
3BM Electric Typewriters in the past 20 years. 





Re. 


rain your Students for the Job Ahead 


Actual schoolroom tests show that students acquire 
basic typing skills faster; have more time to devote 
to associated learning. 





| IBM, Dept. E 3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education”, and complete 
educational kit. 

We’d like to see your full-color sound 
movie, ‘“‘Electric Typing Time,” on 

(date) 











Name 





School 











IBM | Clectiie [ypewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





Address 





City State 








1. AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 

Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was 
**clear’’ when first amount was 
listed. There's never any doubt! 


6. _EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 

Soft, yet positive (cigarette 
doesn't even wrinkle). Several 
keys may be pressed at once 
All ciphers print automatically 


s os 
10 
pee. 

2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 

Can never be mistaken for addi- 


tions. Red figures stand out even 
after being ‘*checked off’ on tape. 


+ 
25 
a 


300 
208 
920 
300 
906 
075 
as 

062 
eee 


us 


r A STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 
Key arrangement prevents de 
pressing two keys in same col 
umn at same time. Amounts vis 
ible until added or subtracted 


Only the 


these 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 
‘*Minus'’ total computed auto- 
matically and printed with only 
one touch of total bar. Prints in 
red with CR symbol. 


8. RUGGED -DUTY CONSTRUCTION 
Built to give longer life at lower 
cost. All working parts double 
rust-proofed. Compact for desk 
use. 


EKolouhatemmsit-Kel annexe 


has all 8 


money-saving 
features... 


8 features on one machine! 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. The more 
of these features a machine has, the more time 
and effort will be saved every hour the machine 
is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, to get the only 
adding machine that combines ai/ 8 features— 
the National? Call the local National factory _ 
branch, or dealer, for a demonstration on your 
own work. Models and prices to fit your needs. 
(There’s absolutely no obligation.) mover sHown 11-2 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 
Always show the running total 
in large numerals. No eye strain. 
Permit use of machine without 
tape. 


4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 


Tape automatically moves up to 
tear-off position when total is 
printed, Saves effort, time, paper 


For your nearest National branch 
office or National adding machine 
dealer, consult the yellow pages 
of your Telephone Directory. 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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